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bueGardon APPEALS TC 
_ “4° EVERYONE 


Foam Back Yard Putterers 
to Professional Growers 


THE SUDBURY SOIL TEST X! 
SHOWS WAY T0 
BETTER GARDEN RESULI 


Whether your friends have 
nothing more than a two by 
four plot of lawn with a few 
flowers, back yard garden or a 
farm project, they'll welcome a 
Sudbury Soil Test Kit. This use- 
JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL MODEL {ul instrument belongs with 
every gardener’s equipment be- 
cause it practically assures him 
of a successful garden season. 
There’s nothing to learn... no 
chemistry knowledge required. 

















































The most valuable gift you can give anyone who has a lawn, 
garden or farm. Shows how much, if any, lime the soil needs and 
indicates the type and amount of plant food that should be used to 
grow better lawns, more beautiful flowers and tender tasty vege- 
tables. Chart shows soil preference of 75 flowers, 50 vegetables and 


lawns; helps eliminate garden failures. Boxed in beautiful, dark SHOWS HOW TO GROW GREENER GRAS 


blue, rich substantial-looking imitation leather. It’s a gift you will 


be proud to give and your friends will be delighted to SA 75 MORE TENDER VEGETABLE 
receive it, P 
MORE BEAUTIFUL FLOWE 





This kit will assist you in determining the type and amount 


TAKES THE GUESSWORK of essential plant food required to produce more abundant 


plant growth. It also indicates harmful acid or degree of 
OUT OF GARDENING alkaline conditions of the soil. Points the way to correct 


fertilization. Helps produce a bountiful harvest. 
Experts say that 4 out of 5 garden 


failures are caused by soil deficiencies. 
A Sudbury Soil Test Kit is important, for 
it tells what kind of plant food gardens 
need. Prevents danger of over or under 
fertilization. Anyone who can read and 
compare colors will know how to test soil 
in 10 minutes. 


Will Last Indefinitely 


With Refills 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit is truly 
the gift that keeps on giving. It 
will last for years with refills, 
makin ossible suc . 

ng IS. llega DE LUXE PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
Beautiful, solid mahogany case; contains extra equipment 
which makes soil testing faster and even easier. Contains 
24 times as much material for making tests as the Jr. 
Professional model plus extra test tubes; funnels, filter 
paper and a test tube rack. This is the exact type of kit 
we furnish government departments, florists, farm opera- 
tors and serious-minded gardeners. It's the easiest and 
least expensive kit to use. Your friends will cherish it 


for a life time. $92. ) 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 362 Lab. Bldg., So. Sudbury, Mass 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF Oe ee ee EQUIP eN 
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Which plant bloom 
— in its entire life 
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FLESH - EATING 
PLANTS. Ve- 
nus’s Flytrap as 
it is closed on 


its unlucky vic- 


200 PI 





ic 
PLANTS. The 
orchid 
ily 


fam- 
produces 


many fantas- 


tic 


blooms, 


"a such as ‘‘The 
Bee’’ shown 
at right. 


A | What Animal Has No EYES? 


s for ONE NIGHT ONLY 


Why do colorful birds produce more PRO- 


LIFIC OFFSPRING 
Having no lungs, how do 
insects BREATHE? 
What plants PREY on 
other plants? 

Which animal walks only 
on the TIPS OF A 
SINGLE TOE of each 


insect approaches 
the female of the spe- 
cies by doing a peculiar 
dance? 

What fish has BOTH 
EYES ON THE SAME 
SIDE OF ITS HEAD? 

Which bird’s normal 
perch is HOOKED-UP 
BY ITS HEELS, head 
downward? 

Which animals reproduce 
ASEXUALLY? 


Read the Answers to 
These Questions and Hun- 
dreds More in ‘‘WON- 
DERS OF NATURE” 


CTURES! 
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THE BATTLE OF 
THE GARDEN 
Unnoticed by hu- 
man eyes, here 
is an unfortu- 
nate garden 


slug in mor- 
tal combat, 
about to suc- 
cumb to 
the jaws 
of the 
stronger 


millipede 
which at- 
tacked it. 





You’ve Never Seen So Many Amazing Sights as In 


Nature's Own Kingdom 


of WONDERS 
AND THRILLS 


Enjoy a Thousand Marvels in this Illustrated 
Treasure Book of Nature Knowledge! 


See Battles for “Lebensraum” and the 
Vanquished Forced to Do Slave Labor! 


'e~,- this astounding tour through the plant and animal kingdom in 
the pages of this great new volume, THE WONDERS OF NATURE! 
Witness sights you never saw before! See living, fantastic creatures you 
never knew existed; familiar creatures whose private lives will startle you! 
See fish that hop about, climb trees! See the plant that eats flesh; the 
flower that strangles trees to death! Read about the animal that lives 


upside down; 


about the fierce battles on nature’s 


the female creature that eats the male after mating! Learn 
“warfronts’”—about the armored 


defenses of the Bombardier Beetle, the poison needle of the Nettle, the 
electric shock of the Electric Eel! Read about aggressive warfare, forced 
labor and slavery in the insect world! 


The Astounding Lives, Struggles, Work, Habits of Animals, 


The entire unive 


authorities to bring you this wonderous storehouse of information. 


Plants, Fishes, Birds, Insects! 


rse of living things has been surveyed for you by ten world-famous 
A thousand and 


one marvels from the African veldt—from the Amazonian jungles—from the frigid 


Antarctic—from 


the bottom of the Pacific—yes, from outside your very own door 


—have been assembled for your enjoyment in this lavishly illustrated volume!’ Read 







what science reveals about nature’s miracles: about evolution, 
heredity . » about insect communities organized with the intel- 
ligence (and many of the vices) of man... about tiny animals 
with such engineering talent and equipment that they fell even large 
trees . about ferocious struggles for survival that take place 
both in far-away jungles and in your own garden; about the mating 
habits of creatures that fly, swim, crawl. 

What animal is always bisexual? What beast drives a sharp, spiky 
"Love Dart’’ into its inamorata—before mating? What creature bas 
ears as long as its bead and body together, which it unfurls, rolls 
up or packs away at will? How is ‘'Virgin Birth’’ possible among 
insects? Here in one book are the true, largely unknown facts of 
nature which your visits to the zoo and the aquarium cannot tell 
you; which your garden, your strolls in the woods, can only hint 
at! 


Like 5 Books in One—at the Low Price of One! 


Packed within the covers of this single volume is the substance of 
five reference books on Plant Life, Zoology, Fish Life, Insect Life 
and Bird Life. It is a handy encyclopedia of nature knowledge— 
written in non-technical language—in simple story style sure to 
delight readers of every age. Illustrated with more than 200 excit- 
ing pictures, including candid photos and realistic drawings. These 
pictures (many full-page in size) portray virtually every phase of 
plant and animal activity—breeding, homemaking, care and train- 
ing of the young, procuring food, fighting off enemies. An endless 
source of fascination and a valuable educational background for 
children as well as grownups. 


EXAMINE IT FREE! 


Despite high cost of materials and labor, we 
have put an amazingly low price on WON- 
DERS OF NATURE—only $1.98! Naturally, 
we have planned a large psanting, to make 
the low price possible, but measured by the 
expected demand, the edition may be inade- 
quate. And under war-time paper restric- 
tions, we may not be able to manufacture 
any more after our original supply is gone. 
Therefore you are urged to act at once. You 
need not obligate yourself to keep the book 
unless delighted after examining it in your 
own home. 
WM. H. WISE & CO. 
50 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
are Oe Cee Cee Ue Ue CU 
e o 
Mail This FREE-TRIAL Coupon 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 9111 
50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I wish to examine without obligation or pene a copy of WON- 
DERS OF NATURE, containing 320 profusely illustrated pages. 
When it is ready, ship it postage prepaid. After 7 days’ Free Ex- 
amination I will either return the book and gwe you nothing; or keep 
it and send you the bargain price of only) $1.98, plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. 


SAVE MORE—Pin two one-dollar bills to #his order and save all 


“A PRESENT 
wy 


FOR 

LOVE."’ The 
cormorant 
woos his mate 
by feeding 
her with fish! 


further postal charges. Full and immediate refund if not satisfied. 
Ee j ye: 
ADDRESS 
(Zone No. 
i iadatiahvadsceetaerdcecncas eee . if any) 











ing and perfect form, 
flowers profusely. 


white. 


veal the full beauty of the 


out impressively 


successful lily. Order today. 


Large No. ! bulbs, 
Each 85¢, Doz. $8.50, 


Mammoth size bulbs, 
Each $1.10, Doz. $11.00, 


100 $60.00 


Beautiful, 


of each petal, 


pery tint. Alike in the form 


we have. 


Large bulbs, 8-9 inch cir. 
Each $1.20, Doz. $12.00, 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
New daffodils! New 


as well as fine collections of 
peonies and other hardy 
autumn planting. 
life colors. Tested cultural 
tions. To be sure of your copy, 
necessary that you send 15¢ 
request, coins or 
postage 


stamps, to 


and handling costs. 





70 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 





100 $75.00 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM 


snow-white flowers with a 
golden green stripe through the center 
and anthers of a cop- 
of the 
flower and in the way of growing, 
this Lily is one of the most beautiful 


100 $85.00 


hybrid lilies! 
Roses and unusual flowering shrubs 
iris, 
plants for 
Illustrated in true- 
instruc- 
it is 
with your 
cover 





LILIUM SPECIOSUM 
MAGNIFICUM 


Rubrum Improved 


A magnificent lily of gorgeous color- 
and one that 
The lovely blooms 
are rich ruby-carmine, margined with 
The handsome broad petals 
are very reflexive, rolling back to re- 
long- 
anthered flowers. This variety stands 
in the garden be- 
cause of its good size and vigorous 
growth as well as the depth of color- 
ing. You'll be very pleased with this 
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Coming in December 
Dahlia fanciers the country over always beg, borrow or steal the December 


Flower Grower which contains our annual round-up of the best new dahlias in America 
—the National Dahlia Honor Roll. Our three experts, Lynn B. Dudley, J. Louis 
Roberts, and Col. Richard T. Eddy—located in the East, Midwest, and Pacific Coast— 
grow the new seedlings before introduction, visit official trial grounds, nurseries and 
shows. They will describe and analyze the best 1946 novelties in the coming December 
issue. Let these experts tip you off on next year’s prize winners. 

Christmas corsages and decorations for doorway, window, table and sideboard, made 
from home gathered greens and inexpensive accessories, will be pictured with 
instructions for making them next month. They’re in good taste, not elaborate, and 
easy to make. 

Choice of all winter flowering begonias for window gardens is the perpetual blooming 
semperflorens type which is bright all winter with clusters of little rose-like blossoms. 
Tricks in culture, kinds to grow and methods of propagation, as explained by Professor 
W. D. Holley, will help you succeed with this window garden favorite. 

Plus seasonal notes, greenhouse tips, questions and answers, more letters. 
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PRIMROSES. 
size . vr 
CYCLAMEN 
rootel and 


joy these lovely flowers for the 


months . 


HOUSE PLANTS 


A lovely selection. Flowering 
These are lovely potte@plants. Well 
showing buds, assorted colors. En- 
coming winter 
t Peele De paid 3 for $1.00 


BLUE LILY ‘OF THE NILE (Agapanthus), place 


the ower part of pot in water. 


of themselve 


They take care 
2 for $1.00 


BS ceeseesessses 


HIBISCUS. These handsome plants bloom all win- 


ter and are 


in South America. 


every home 


classed among the equal to Orchids 
Baoticed them around almost 
in California last month. Flowers 


are 8 in. across, assorted............ 4 for $1.00 


A varied se 





IMPATIENS 
lection of colors. .....5 for $1.00 








OLEANDERS. 
are offered. 





It is seldom that so many colors 
Red, Pink, White, Yellow and vari- 














egated foliage type your choice...... 3 for $1.00 
(each 35 cts.) 

BOUGAINVILLA CRIMSON LAKE. A real treat 
Sh) COREE. CD TAREE. 00.60. 0:0:6:6006 000208 2 for $1.00 
DOVE PLANT | 

Requires dry location little water. Flowers 

all along the stem resembling a dove. Flowers 

ML: antecvesauoeenasesabeduanns for $1.00 
BEGONIA. Angel Wing. Silver spots on red 
foliage. Free flowering.............. 3 for $1.00 
CAMELIA. 18 in. plants, double .1 for $1.00 
PHILODENDRON (Pothos). A choice of either 
the new golden leaf or plain green....4 for $1.00 
ANGEL WING BEGONIA. Red leaves silver spot- 
ted. Free flowerimg ..cccccccccscccses 3 for $1.00 





as sun. 








MBRELLA PLANTS 


(Cyperus alternifolius) a plant of easy cul- 
ture and very attractive. 
Place pots in water. 


In shade as well 
Nice plants. 
4 for $I. 





ASPIDISTRA 
multiples of 


JADE PLANTS. 


hardly any 
and still liv 


CE sae aaidiem 
CACTUS MEXICAN. 


Unique and 
quite large 


S—Sold by number of leaves. In 
7 leaves (with roots)......... $1.00 
Require such little care and 
water. Can be neglected for months 


e. Lovely flowers as well 4 in. pot 
pediakie wine hee 4 for $1.00 

TN ) plant in 3 and 4 in. pots 

worth many times the price. All 
DS OO @ Whe o cctociscsacven 6 for $1.00 








SCILLAS, 
Hyacinths. 
types agai 


assorted... 
Crocus. 


HOLLAND BULBS 
Tulips Handsome Rainbow mixture all large 
GE ED onde cowscccncésess 25 for $1.00 
Grape Hyacinths. 
Fine for border and rock garden 


a treat to have these fragrant large flowering 


Also an imported item = colors 


Rock Garden bulb assortment. 
portations we offer a very fine varied mixture 
Pe Ge MN ont ckensescand 35 for $1.00 





Handsome blue flowers. 


35 large bulbs $1.00 

an assortment of various colors 
25 for $1.00 
Imported large flowering. It is 


bowls or 
for $1.00 


n. Fine for garden 


for $1.00 
, & to im- 





—our selec 





m——— ROCK GARDEN SPECIAL 
10 Rock Garden. All fine rock garden plants 


OR. 654555086508Shbkee-e pee 10 for $1.00 





sloo SPECIALS x s]o0 


HOUSE PLANTS 


SHELF-CACTUS 


For small Shelf Culture. 
1 Old Man, 1 Blue Can- 
die, 1 Zebra, 1 Bubble 
Cactus, 1 Tiger Jaw, 1 
Boxing Glove..6 for $1 














CROWN OF THORNS. The true theological va- 


riety. Handsome flowers during winter, 10 in. 


4 for $1.00 
ORCHID CACTUS 


Flowers 10°' across. Easy 
culture. Red, Pink 
White, Purple. 

tive for ouse. 
leaves, no thorns. 


Flowers last a 
week or more 1 for $1 




















HOUSE COLLECTION 
1 Flowering Begonia, 1 Chinese 
Hibiscus, 1 Cigar Plant, 1 Primrose, 
1 Oleander, 1 Shrimp Plant. 

All perpetual flowering. All six for $1. 





[——— 3 LEMON PLANTS $1 —— 


Fruit farge as Ostrich Eggs. 
Fragrant flowers. Edible 











WANDERING JEW 
(Tradescantia from 24%” pot) 2 Red and 
Silver Striped, 2 Ruby Red, 2 Jade color 
All 6 for $1.00 











HARDY FUCHSIAS 
They are really more beautiful than the 
indoor varieties. Easier to grow and longer 
blooming period. Try them for indoors. You 
will like them. 4 for $1. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


ERYTHRONIUM 


Dog tooth Violets. Fine for shade or rock 
garden large roots.............. 15 for $1.00 























PHLOX. These are not seedlings or that washy 
blue. Assorted from brilliant clear-cut colors 
from named sorts assorted.......... 6 for $1.00 


3 PEONIES, $1 


Large roots, 5 to 8 eyes. All mammoth double 
red, white, pink, lavender tone. All have eyes 


ee ne 











BOXWOOD. Fine potted hardy boxwood, fast grow- 


ing type sailed etka aoe ate daa Sue athe 8 for $1.00 
FUCHSIAS. Hardy and pine tea 10 in. 
MERE. on6sn0 000 400edasennennas haw 4, for $1.00 





tion only—not labeled—all differ- 








Vinca (Periw 


shade where nothing else will grow. 
evergreen and 
Plant 10 - apart 


Clumps. 


inkle). Fine for embankments, a 
Always 


flowers as well 


100 for $8.00 


pretty blue 
for $I. .00, 








Stems 





Hardy Jasmine. 
lined with handsome pinkish 
flowers in August, 4 for $1.00 


ABELIA 


Evergreen foliage. 








HONEYSUCK 


LE VINES. Fragrant everblooming. 


Nice for tellis or embankments as soil washout 


preventative,- large plants.......... for $1.00 
ROSES. Everbloomers, red, pink, white, yellow, 
DR. w gracae bere ahaa 2 thins 4 ..2 for $1.00 
ROSES. CLIMBERS. ellow, American Beauty 
and Talesmen. mt, — See 1 for $1.00 
CLEMATIS. JACKMANI. The best of the pur- 
ST “<.otih aebelceeeetibacradseaseues 2 for $1.00 


NO CATALOG 





Add 10c to each 


dollar pur 


for packing and 
postage up to 
$5.00. $5.00 and 
over, free. 


chase 











Visitors welcome. 


AZALEA TYPE MUMS 
600 to 800 flowers the first year. 
Hardy and excellent for border or 
rock garden. Low growing. All color 
I F065 59054 6s sasane -8 for $1.00 











AZALEAS. bushy plants. 

r $1.00 

GERBERA (African Daiseys). Nothing equals this 

as a garden plant. Does well if potted and used 
as a house plant. Large budded plants. 


Chinese red from pots, 


3 for $1.00 
HEMLOCK. 10 to 15 in. plants. 4 for $1.00 
XMAS FERN. Evergreen all year. Very hardy, 


tine for — or Rock Garden. Nice for bou 
quet work .Clumps 6 for $1.00 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. Holland —_. 








5 for $1.00 
BARBERY. Red Berry type. Stusay 12 in. 
SEED <cacdvenesscoukboeasonbwesns 25 for $1.00 
HEDGE 
Privet. The easiest and most showy hedge. 


Almost remains ever-reen. Fine healthy 
GEOMED cccccce ccccecsésccsace 25 for $1.00 











SPECIALS 


ORANGE flowers, 


all year. 
-eason, 





Saintpaulia. African Violet —— 
Pink Beauty (patented). A truly lovely pink. 
i for $1.00 
Biue Boy. Deep blue............ 1 for $1.00 
Blue Girl. Flowers one inch and over. Pat- 
CUE. 40-5504 0 dene ebedbbencéee for $1.00 
White Lady. Dwarf pure white (patented) 
r $1.00 


Miniature Oranges all 
Plants from pots............ 3 for $1.00 





ware i. __ 


Ten inch colorfull plants. For the warm 
home from 3 in. pots........... 2 for $1.00 








Caladiums Painted foliage 
Lovely for home effect later place in 
window box. Easily grown and ex- 
tremely showy. Here is a special 
that cannot be duplicated. 

8 bulbs $1.00 





type 








Geranium Ivy. Mixed colors 
GERANIUMS. New 
Violet t. 


distinct : owe: sorts, 








5 for $1.00 


Salmon, Cerise Orange 1 ea..4 for $1.00 


CLERODENDRUM BALFOURI. Well grown 
plants, fine for house. So different 3 for $1.00 
Eucharis as before offering........... 2 for $1.00 

GARDENIA 
VEITCHI 


Hardy plants with beautiful waxy flowers. 
Ready to Bud. 3 Plants $1. 20 for $5.00 











Geraniums, Martha Washington, 
Pansy, and others in this selection. . 





PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS 
Sweet Flowers. Easy to grow. Plant 
-. weer & pebbles. Large Bulbs, 15 
lor $1. 


Azalea’ type. 
.4 for $1.00 


























POPPIES. Large 2 yr. fine stock. Fall is the 
only time to plant Poppies.......... 3 for $1.00 
RHODODENDRONS 
Rhododendrons, Mixtures of 8 to 10 in. 
Did +ehesévetnsaedceabune 6 for $1.00 
HYDRANGEA. Handsome Everbloomers, Reds and 
blue, pink and white............. .2 for $1.00 
BIRD OF PARADISE (Strelitia reginie). The 
attractive blue and Orange flowers are a true 
marvel plants from pots............. 2 for $1.00 


STRAWBERRIES Everbearing——— 
Plants bear profusely in late summer 
and fall, 25 plants $1. 











FIGS 


Enjoy figs _ a 4 ear. Hardy ond 
Everbearing. 1 > 1. 








ASPARAGUS 





Fine Large Roots. Full of eyes, 25 
for 











RHUBARB 
Large Roots. Crop this year, 6 for $1. 











CNION FAMILY 
Onion Sets. (Spanish)—300 for $1 
Scallions. Plant early and enjoy 
fresh from the garden..350 for $1 








Horseradish. oaths 10-inch vont, Cro 
first year 0 for $ 


sneer eeeeee 











Open every day including Sundays. 


Dept. F, Hammonton, N. J. 


Established 
40 years 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY _ ° 


Hammonton, 


N. J. 
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° 
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Food Treats for Sophisticates 
OYSTER SAUCE. Wonderful with fish | 


or meat dishes. 12 oz. bottle, 3 for $3.50; 
$13.90 per dozen. 

PHEASANT A LA NEWBURG. Magnif- 
icent pheasant in rich sauce. 16 oz. jar, 
$4 each; 3 for $11.50. 
ARTICHOKE HEARTS in Vinegar. The 
hors d'oeuvres supreme, 15/4 oz. jar, 
3 for $2.05; $8 per dozen. 

WHOLE FIGS IN BRANDY. Superb 
with ice cream and desserts. 15 oz. jar, 
3 for $3.95; $15.75 per dozen. 
KIPPERED SHAD-—Delicious grilled for 


breakfast or luncheon—a new delicacy. 


a 


7 oz., 3 for $1.35; $5.25 per dozen. 
SMOKED SHAD PATE. The perfect 
canape, Unusually appetizing. 342 0z., 

3 for $1.40; $5.50 per dozen, { 





Write for New Food Folder 


Stim 6 abe | 


EPICURE’S FOOD MART 
N. Y. 8 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, 
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METAL and GLASS SHELVES 


Keep bright 
summer in 
windows and 
on walls. 


Accents beauty of 
plants, vines and 
decorative items. 
Mail your orders. 
We pay express. 
No. C. O. D. 
orders. 


A: For Windows 
and Walls. 





Sturdy metal brackets, 22 in long, 
\/, in. wide, complete with two 
bevel edge 20 x 4 in. glass shelves. 
Finished in white tole. Price 


GM co orcs cck cornea $2.50 
A2: Same as above but has three 
Ideal shelves. Price each........ $3.75 


Gifts B: For Bathrooms. White metal 


brackets complete with beveled 
glass shelf, 20 x 4 in. and towel 
bar. Decorative and holds toilet 
articles. Price each.......$1.50 


B2: Same as B but has two shelves 
and no scrolls. Price each, .$2.50 


METAL ART PRODUCTS CO. 


3519 Troost Ave. 


Dept. F, Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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NY housekeeper will get a real lift 

out of the new Scrap-Trap. The 
frame, red, blue or ivory, will either 
hang in a jiffy from a drawer edge or a 
cabinet door top, or it may be screwed 
permanently to the inside of a door 
(whichever model you prefer). This 
sturdy metal frame opens at a touch of 
the finger, and holds a _ disposable, 
moisture-proof paper bag, tightly sealed 
when not in use. Into it will go all the 
food seraps, the tin eans, the kitchen 
trash that is always a nuisance. I can’t 
think of a more useful kitchen “find.” 
And it is such a reasonable one, too— 
comes postage paid for $2.19, ineluding 
30 bags. Extra bags cost 49¢ for 30. 
(Arbee Products Co., Kansas City 
17, Kansas.) 


AYBE you didn’t know that you 

¢an get a grand bamboo rake, 
made right here in our own country, 
that is really substantial. No need for 
me to tell you how useful a bamboo rake 
is—any gardener knows. This one will 
come to you postpaid and insured for 
$1.49. (Bill Bombel, Nogales, Arizona.) 


HEREVER I go where people have 

an outdoor bell on their place, I 
notice how proud they are of it, and 
how much pleasure they get in using 
it. It is the best possible way of eall- 
ing the family to meals, of collecting the 
children for any purpose whatever, of 
announcing the time to folks seattered 
away from the house. A genuine ship’s 
hell that strikes a clear and resonant 


note is ideal for the country heme, ‘the 
ranch, for the suburban home, for the 
farm and the club house. You ean get 
a dandy made of east steel, bronzed 
to U. S. Navy specifications, 10 inches 
high, right now. It will cost you $12.50 
plus express charges, and you'll find it 
not only useful but a highly decora- 





tive feature for the porch or the en- 
trance to your home. What a Christ- 
mas present that will make! (Parker- 
Whelen & Co., 827 14th St. N. W.,, 
Washington, D, C,) 


new this shopping item may not be 
in the Christmas present line, but 
show me the gardener who cannot use 
it. The material is Rustproof Com- 
pound L, and it can be purchased at 
any Texaco gas station. Whether you 
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xyood-looking porous perfumer keeps a 


F KEEPS ROOMS _ 
_ FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the deli- 
cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
fresh smell of the woodland, A spoonful in our 
room 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s really 
economical), a closet longer. Choice of 18 en- 
trancing scents: 2 oz. bottle 50c, 4 oz. 90c, 8 oz. 
$1.60. Specify scent and size bottle: Mountain 
Pine, Gardenia, Apple Blossom, Bouquet, Spice 
and Herbs, Trefle, Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcis- 
sus, Carnation, Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, Incense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 
Choice of 6 attractive Wall Perfumers, 50c each—specify by letter as illustrated. If you 
send remittance with order, we pay the postage—or we will ship C.O.D, plus postage. 








| Attractive Christmas Gift Box containing 1 wall perfumer & 2-0z, bottle of Scent: $1.00 








FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-23, 118 E. 28 St., New York 16 N.Y. Store Open9 A.M. to5 P.M. 
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are farming, and have tractors, plows, 
cultivating machines and all sorts of 
other big machinery; or are just a 
gardener with hoes and rakes and wheel 
barrow and all the rest of the hand tools 
that we use, you will find that things 
which are made of metal and constantly 
exposed to the elements will rust if they 
are not properly protected. The metal 
parts of all machines and tools may be 
coated with Rustproof Compound L 
when they are taken out of service for 
the season. This treatment will ex- 
tend the life of the equipment, and im- 
prove its efficiency and general appear- 
ance. Nuff said! 


” * * 


PERFECT Sharpener for lawn 

mowers is a fine gadget to tuck into 
your husband’s Christmas With 
this, it takes than a minute to 
sharpen the mower; the sharpener is 
simply hooked on and one wheel turned 
a few times. It is efficient and practical, 
and costs only $1.06, postpaid. But be 
sure to state the length of mower blades 
when ordering. (Perfect Manufacturing 
Co., 137 N, 59th St., Seattle 3, Wash.) 


S( ek. 


less 


TILL another gift for the home is a 
mighty good looking boot seraper. 
This is of cast iron in a most attractive 
scroll design, and is mounted on a block 
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of Indiana limestone that is heavy 


enough to stand by itself at your front | 


door, a much more practical method 
than the old one of serewing the shoe 
scraper in place. The whole is 10 by 
11 inches, and 9 inehes high, and costs 
$7.50 express collect. (Galloway Terra 
Cotta Co., Walnut and 32nd St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna.) 


\ HILE we’re thinking of fine pres- 

ents for the home for the holiday 
season, | may well mention a Fireside 
Box that is a fine modern reproduction 
f an early Long Island wood box. It 
is of mellow brown, antiqued knotty 
pine with authentic cleat and rawhide 
loop handles. The base is 18 by 15 
inches, the front 12% inches high, the 


(Continued on next page) 
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22" high. 


hook. 








SEWING STAND 


This handy and attractive 
stand is indispensable to the 
woman who sews! 
about as complete as it is pos- 
sible to make a sewing stand. 
It has numerous pockets, spool 
holders, loops for scissors, 
thimble, etc. Handmade, flow- 
ered chintz bag, rayon lined, 
on folding ivory painted stand. 
$16.75 each. 


Old Fashioned 


FIRESIDE BROOMS 


Useful and attractive, adding 
a touch of old fashioned charm 
and color to the fireside. Made in the south by “old time” 


broom makers. 32" long. 


Compact—Complete KNITTING SET 


Contains all that the average knitter would desire. 
sock needles, sizes | 
| to 6, one knit counter, one stitch holder and one crocheting 
Comes in a beautiful blue moire taffeta, rayon lined case. 
Folds into a compact roll. 


Order now for Ciristmas—send check or money order. 


mayfair Gifts 


It is just 





$1.50 each postpaid. 


24 seven-inch 


to 6, 12 standard ten-inch needles, sizes 


$6.00 postpaid. 
By 


72-08V Austin St. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 














MAPLE & HONEY 
DELICACIES 


Delectable combination of 

rationed dainties. 

OUR NO. 9 SET: 14 oz jug Pure Maple Syrup; 

11 oz jar Churned Maple Sugar; 12 oz carton 

Honey Butter; 1 lb jar Whipped Hortey. 
Complete to one address only, $6.50 


Postpaid in 48 states 
on receipt of check or money order. 


toothsome, un- 


Thrilling gift. 
rations. 


Zestful addition to your own 


The Josselyns 
Box 147 Dept FG Dedham, Mass. 
ee eee 


BRASS KNOCKERS 


Bright enduring 
brass 634” long. Grace- 
fully engraved with your 
mame. $3.95 prepaid. 
#21 A lovely reproduc- 
tion in a miniature for 
the bedroom door, 33/,” 
long. Engraved with 
given name only. $1.95 
prepaid. 





ENGRAVED 
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Prices include engraving. 


ART COLONY 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
69 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. F. 

New York 3, N. Y. 














RUNNING DEER 





> a we 


A DISTINCTIVE WEATHERVANE—\The grace- 
ful “Running Deer” is a favorite Hagerstrom 
vane. It’s made of weather resistant metal, 
finished in black lacquer to last many years, 
and mounted bn an oil-filled swivel to respond 
to slightest breeze. 27” wide, 30” high. Prompt 


shipment. 


Complete with brackets 
for easy installation 


$12.00 


f.o.b. Wheeling 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG—Original gift 


ideas! Fine designs in vanes, house signs, 


markers, copper lanterns, etc. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 


46 Milwaukee Ave. Wheeling, Ill. 








RELA X—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 
Automatic Feeder 2.25 
Squirrel's Defeat 4.75 
*"Eye-Safe"’ Feeder 1.75 
Squirrelproof 
“Bye-Sate' Feeder 3.75 
Audubon Water 
Fountain 11.75 


Add 25c. for postage 
and packing up to 1000 
Miles, 50c over 1000 

. miles. 
Write for our folder 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


















HAND WROUGHT ANTIQUE 
COPPER 10° SQUARE 19°HEIGAT 
COLLAR TO FIT post 

3° DIAMETER, 


THis ALL copper. LANTERN 
As sHOwN Fork THE Low 
Price of $15.00 














WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A 
COMPLETE LINE OF EARLY 
j AMERICAN LIGHTING 
FIXTURES AND Lamps. 





“wAsley Fixtures” 
MADE IN FARMINGTON By 


|| F-12 Stupio Ano WoRksHep 
FARMINGTON 
CONN. 
























Attar 
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Roses 


fies “i In sheltered valleys 








of the Balkans 
roses are grown 
for the precious 





““Attar of Roses’’, 
a perfume so con- 
centrated that it 
takes 100,000 blos- 
soms to make a bottle no larger than your little 
finger. 

In your dresser drawers the aroma of the corked 
tubes pictured will delightfully scent lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, etc. $1.50 tax included. Postpaid 
in 48 states on receipt check or money order. No 


COD'’s 

The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Mass Ave Dep FG Lexington 73 Mass. 
(AS a RE a aa 
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back 1414 inches. In it you can stand 
up a half dozen or more good size logs 
—enough to build fine fires for two long 
winter’s evenings. The cost is $12, 
plus express. (The Lennox Shop, Hew- 
lett, New York.) 


k’ you haven’t seen the new Pyromitts, 

you don’t know what a grand thing 
you are missing. These flame-proof, 
heat resistant, water repellent mittens 
are pliant, light weight, instantly slipped 
on and off. If you’re hard at work 
canning the Victory garden crop, you ‘1 
find them a real safeguard against burn- 
ing your hands. The man of the house 





Hang-a-way pocket with pot holders 


will constantly be using them at furnace 
work, or the fireplace. For pienies and 
barbeeues they are a “must-have.” They 
are wholly practical household help. 
Cost? $1.10 a pair, postage paid. 
And made of the same materials, fire 
resistant and water repellent, you can 
obtain the new Chef’s Favorite Pot 
Holders. They come six in an attractive 
hang-away pocket that can be hung from 

kitchen shelf. Retails for $1.25 com- 
plete. (R. W. Kellogg Co., Spring- 


field, Mass.) 





KEEP KITTY OFF YOUR 
FURNITURE 









holstery fabrics, drape- 
ries. Let Kitty mani- 
eure her nails on this 
CAT-CAPER. Corru- 
gated wood post 20 ins. 
high, treated with cat- 
nip extract to -attract; 
2-wool play pompons 
attached. Substantial. 
Smart-looking. At bet- 
ter stores or $2 
press c ollect. No 
C.0.D.’s. 2 oz. bottle 
Catnip Extract if de- 
sired 25c. 


FROST RESEARCH 


Dept F 















ex- 















152 Eastside Parkway Newton, Mass. 





Prevent damage to up- | 









For CHRISTMAS 
a LUCKY 


Horseshoe 


BELL 


will delight your friends and 
family with its clear ringing 
tone at door, garden gate or 
as a “come and get it” call. 
Made from two old horse- 
shoes welded together so they 
chime vibrantly when struck 
with rawhide-tied clapper. 
Weatherproof finish. Height 
about 9 inches. Diameter 
about 8. Design patent 


137,664, 
$9.50 


Complete with 
Horseshoe Bracke 

AT BETTER SHOPS or ship- 
ped collect on receipt of 
check or money order. If sent 
as a gift we will prepay ex- 
press for 50c¢ additional. 


NO COD’'S 7se W of Mississippi River). 


Horseshoe “Forge 


Dept. FG Lexington, Mass. 


























Shrine MUSIC BOX 8”, frost boughs 

and subtle blue translucence, 

set in a case of driftwood. gray. 
Ave Maria or Silent Night 


$13.50 check or m. o. 
express collect 


MARTHA EATON 
171 Hollywood| Avenue 
Crestwood, New York 


Swiss music 





A GIFT SCENT FOR 


Home is sweeter in the these 
PINE-SCENTED and pine tree decorated § candles 
(one red and one green). Will burn with pleasing 
aroma for hours. Only $1.15 a pair, postpaid. 

Also beautifully tapered, hand-dipped. 10” 
BAYBERRY candles to. accept every 
scheme. LONG BURNING, Packed in trim gift 
box with a cheery card. Only $1.10 a pair. postpaid. 
Order separately or in_ special combination of 
2 pine candles and 2 bayberry candles for $2.15 
postpaid. Please state choice. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 

WRITE FOR GIFT FOLDER 


gracious glow of 


decorative 


AFCOPRODUCTS CO., LEXINGTON, MASS. 












_ Stirred into a 


a wail of 
XMAS TREES! 


YOU can stop needle drop: Just put a oO of genuine FLORA- 
LIFE into water in which Christmas tree stands. Needles hong on 
tight! Works like magic! And, of course, use FLORALIFE in vose 
water to moke cuf flowers stoy crisp, colorful, 


frogrant, 5 to 10 days GIFT 


Contoins 15 colorful 10¢ packets 
of FLORALIFE—o $1.50 volue for 
only $1. (Enough to treat 30 ats. 
water.) Money-bock guarantee 
Buy gift boxes for oll your friends! 
(Jumbo 100 qt. bulk drum, $3.) 
Remit todey to FLORALIFE, Inc., 
1443S. Wabosh Ave., Chicago 5 
DEALERS WRITE 


$ 1% east 
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PLE, 5 WHITE. 
packed and labeled. 


COLORS. 


colors 12 for $2.00 


COLLECTION 23: 


ALL 
OFFERS 
POST 


25 for $.95 


STASSEN BULBS FROM HOLLAND AGAIN! 


HOLLAND TULIPS 


COLLECTION NO. 1 


50 Giant Flowering Darwin Tulips 10 BULBS 
EACH of 5 FIVE SEPARATE COLORS (5 Pink, 
5 RED, 5 YELLOW, 5 PUR- 
Separately 


100 large flowering Dutch 
Crocus Bulbs, 20 EACH IN 5 COLORS: (0 
Bright Yellow, 20 Golden Yellow, 20 Pure 


White, 20 Purple Violet, 20 1 00 
Lilac Striped) separately 
packed and labeled. for e 


DELUXE CROCUS MIXTURE 


STASSE 


DELUXE MIXTURE 


Well proportioned mixture of most popular 
Darwin varieties—most perfect color harmony 
of giant tulips. All long stemmed. These 
HOLLAND bulbs are priced 

same as last year’s Ameri- 100 $ 50 
can varieties 12 for $1.00, . . 

25 for $1.95. or 


for 94-75 


Matchless DUTCH HYACINTHS 


COLLECTION No. 5: 30 Splendid quality Bedding Hyacinth Bulbs that give magnificent 
flower trusses, strong stems. 
(5 Snow-white—5 Sky Blue—5 Bright 
Red—5 Soft Pink—5 Dark Blue—5 Pure Yellow) 
Separately packed and labeled. 


DELUXE DUTCH HYACINTH MIXTURE 
An assortment of only the most distinguished 
25 for $3.80 


CROCUS 


Bloom at same time. 5 BULBS EACH of 6 HYACINTH 


30 for $5.00 
100 for $14.75 


DAFFODILS 


GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS Very free 
flowering, large flowers for beds, borders, or 


edging where they will 100 
naturalize and increase 4 
year to year 25 for $1.35 for s 


SCILLA SIBIRICA (Blue Squill) 
25 for $1.65 100 for $6.00 


SNOW DROPS 
100 for $3.50 25 for $1.60 100 for $6.00 


Send for illustrated catalog 


FLORAL GARDENS 








Grow your Own 


i CARNATIONS 
from SEED 


AGO 
PERPETUAL GIANTS 


A strain of extra large double 
flowers, strongly clove scent- 
ed, 16 to 20 inches high on strong wiry 
stems. One of our best cut flowers. 


$1.00 pkt.; 3 pkts. for *2.50 


Your choice of: 
BLOOD RED, dark crimson 
ROSE QUEEN, deep rose 
MONT BLANC, pure white 
ROSE KING, rose pink 

Mixed Shades 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « Box IIS F - Sacramento, Calif. 
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Box 17, Roslyn Heights, WN. Y. 
Say, 


WA Totlegt. 
FON FAA bela 
SG iamdeehagale) | 


29 Plants $8.00 


Delivery at planting time in the Spring 


ZG) 
x 





Order now to get best selections from our distinctive varie- 
ties of Totty's Chrysanthemum Gift Collection. 


This collection includes: 
HARDY GARDEN VARIETIES in rose-pink, golden orange, laven- 
der, ivory-white and yellow. 
SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS in bright yellow, rose, amber- 
bronze, brilliant red, and a good white. 


NORTHLAND DAISIES in dark bronze, pure white, rose-pink, 
coral-red, and golden yellow. 


KOREANS in dazzling orange, a true bronze, glistening white, 
vivid orange and lilac-pink. 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUM in golden bronze, reddish bronze, 
pink, creamy white, and a splendid yellow, 


You may order as many as 8 varieties in the colors you 
prefer from list above—a minimum of 3 plants from each 
variety. 


12 plants for $5.00 with a minimum of 
3 from each variety in colors you prefer 


A gift greeting card will 


Send for illustrated catalog. 25¢ charge 
acknowledge every order. 


will be deducted from your first order. 


Ete) am 15 | 
MADISON, N.J. 















































































POWDER 
——. CHAPERONE 


Keeps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage 
-—to keep your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 
You don’t see it—don’t smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
,Protects females from male dog annoyance. 
SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O0.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous pack- 
age—several months’ supply, (or send $1 
and we pay postage). Sudbury Labora- 


tory, 370 Lab. Bldg., So. Sudbury, Mass. 


PROTECT YOUR TREES 





rrom RABBITS 


Now is the time when rabbits do their great- 
: 4% est damage on young trees and tender 
i #3 shoots. Spray with Rabbit Chaperone, an 

%§ =~ amazing new product that protects all kinds 
3 of plants from the ravages of rabbits. Odor- 
| less and invisible. One application lasts sev- 
eral weeks. Order 
: by mail, C.O.D. 
$1 plus postage 
(or send $1, we 
pay postage). 
Su bury Labora- 

7 








tory, 0 Lab. 
> Bldg., So. Sud- 
=: bury, Mass. 





Avoid the fuss and muss of bathing your 
dog by cleaning quickly, efficiently and 
thoroughly with Sudbury Hygienic Clean- 
ing powder. Recommended by authorities 


. . Chases fleas and lice . . . leaves 
coat soft and silky. Order by mail, C.O.D. 
$1 plus postage for Giant size or send 
$1. we pay postage. Sudbury Laboratory, 
370 Lab. Bldg., South Sudbury, Mass. 


SUDBURY HYGIENIC 


DRY CLEANING 


POWDER 


PROTECT YOUR 
FEMALE 


seed from 
P male dog 
annoyance 





Just sprinkle Chaperone—remarkable new pow- 
der—on the hind quarters of your female dog. Males 
don't like it. Harmless to skin and coat. a 
also protects rugs, furniture. etc. Virtually odorless 
to humans. SEND NO MONEY. Order C. O. D. $r 
plus postage for generous package (several months’ 
supply) or send $1 and we pay postage 

Sudbury Laboratory, 370 Lab. Bldg., So. Sudbury, 

Mass. 
Dealers write for special offer 











The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 
Editor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly 
disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Lazy Man’s Way Is Stepsaver 
To the Editor: 


F you have a large yard with trees from 

which loads of leaves fall and need to 
be taken away, here is a quick method 
and labor saver that works. Let the leaves 
get dry, then wait until a windy day. 
With a light bamboo or other rake, lift 
the leaves lightly and let the wind blow 
them away. Be sure the wind is in the 
right direction, if it makes any difference 
in which way the leaves go, then watch 
the lawn as the wind takes them along! 
[Whew! what will the neighbors say.— 
Ep] They may be blown entirely away 
or may pile up against a fence where they 
will be piled ready for the dump or to be 
taken to the compost heap. Just loosen 
them when dry and crisp before they get 
packed down on the ground. A caretaker at 
our park says a good way to use leaves 
soon after they fall is to have a large 
screen made of hardware cloth. 
Run the leaves through it to pulverize 
them, and place them back where wanted 
at once, working them into the soil, or 
spread as a mulch.—Mary LARKIN COOK, 
(Ind. ) 


coarse 


Walsh Rambler Anecdotes 
To the Editor: 


Be never enjoyed anything from Dr. 
J. Horace MeFarland’s pen more than 
his discussion of the Walsh ramblers in 
the July issue (p. 356). He made a 
slip when speaking of Dorothy Perkins— 
maybe because just previously having 
spoken of Crimson Rambler, he had _ poly- 
antha on his mind and used the term for 
Dorothy Perkins which, of course, comes 
under the Wichuraiana rambler class. 
Incidentally, I am uncertain whether Dr. 
McFarland means that Walsh gave as the 
parentage of Excelsa, Wichuraiana x Bar- 
dou Job, though later he says the parent- 
age of Excelsa is unknown, or whether 
the parentage quoted relates to Dorothy 
Perkins, In that case, it doesn’t jibe with 
“Modern Roses” which gives Wichuraiana 
x Mme. Gabriel Luizet as the parents of 
Dorothy Perkins. This probably is cor- 
rect, as Mme. G. Luizet was a pink H. P., 
while Bardou Job was a climbing Bourbon. 
This conceivably could have been a parent 
of Excelsa as it was crimson. Both these 
old timers, Mme. G. Luizet and Bardou 
Job, I can recall growing 40 years or so 
ago. 

It is a pity, as J. Horace McFarland 
says, that so many of the Walsh ramblers 
have disappeared, maybe because, when 
the Walsh firm ceased to operate, nursery- 
men switched their attention to other 
new retaining only the most dis- 
tinctive of Walsh's varieties. 

Back in 1910, I lived not far from the 
famous Henry Cannell of Swanley, Eng- 
land, and though then an old man, he 
was keenly interested in propagating new 


sorts, 


520 


plants. His early catalogues were truly 
something for a plantsman to peruse. He 
brought into commerce the first cactus 
dahlia Juarezi, and legions of other plants. 
The year mentioned, Henry Cannell had 
a house devoted to young grafted roses, 
among them American Pillar and Minne- 
haha, the stock plans of which he had 
imported. They were then practically un- 
known to English gardeners as they were 
pretty new even in the United States. 
Cannell had flowered both under glass 
and then set to propagating as fast as he 
knew how. He gave me a plant of each 
in 6-inch pots in May, and planted against 
the front and back of our new brick house, 
American Pillar shot up basal shoots 10 
feet the first season, and still higher the 
next year. Minnehaha, three summers 
later, had reached the roof of the two- 
story house and was clinging to the gutter, 
flowering all the way. To my recollec- 
tion, Minnehaha was better than Dorothy 
Perkins, but if I am not mistaken the two 
American ramblers that made the greatest 
hit at Chelsea show prior to World Wai 
I were Dr. Van Fleet’s American Pillar 
and Walsh’s Hiawatha. These used to be 
shown in great quantities, the latter. 
along with other thin-stemmed ramblers. 
being largely grown as standards on 6 t 
8-foot briar stems with fountains of flow- 
ers almost to the ground.—T. A. WEsToN. 
(N. J.) 


Propagating African Violets 


To the Editor: 


HAVE no greenhouse and floods washed 
away my hotbeds and coldframes, but I 
have found the quickest way to start Saint 
paulia that I have ever tried. I dug moss 


and lichens from an old brick sidewalk, 
turned the material upside down in a 
pickle jar and put four African violet 


leaves and three or four other plants in the 
jar. The jar is about 8 inches deep, cov- 
ered with a little pie pan. The othe 
plants included a tiny wild fern and 
two-inch piece of glossy abelia. In less 
than two months the plants had grown 
clear to the top of the jar and each violet 
leaf had a tiny rosette of leaves the siz 
of a dime. This is a much quicker way 
than starting them in the open.—( Mrs. 
SEEF VAN ORSDOLL, (Kans. ) 


In Praise of the Japanese Iris 


To the Editor: 


HAVE wondered why more praise 
I nod given in your magazine to 1 
Japanese iris. I consider it one of the 
most desirable flowers grown, as well 
one of the cheapest when one realizes li 
easily it sets seed and how soon it is pos 
sible to have an abundance of the mo- 
beautiful flowers in various colors and 
combinations of colors (no yellows). 

Good drainage, acid soil, part sun 0! 
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full sun, and wel! rotted animal fertilizer 
ire all that are needed. I have interested 
many gardeners in this flower, and with- 
out exception each person has added to 
iis collection every year. These plants 
are disease free and may be planted as 
late as November if protected during a 
severe winter. Seeds sown as soon as ripe 
often make plants that bloom the second 
year. 

In this iris, one has the maximum 
amount of pleasure with the minimum 
amount of work.—INEzZ H. McKeny, (W. 
Va.) 


Collecting North American 
Lobelias 
To the Editor: 


| N connection with a study of the biology 
of perennial North American species of 
Lobelia, small quantities of seed from 
wild plants of Lobelia species will be 
much appreciated. Three groups of specie: 
are primarily required: (1) L. siphilitica 
and L. cardinalis from eastern North 
America; (2) five species native to the 
southeastern United States: L. elongata, 
L. amoena, L. brevifolia, L. puberula, and 
L. glandulosa; (3) four varieties of L. 
cardinalis subsp. graminea. which occur 
in the area from California to Mexico and 
Panama, namely var. graminea, var. 
pseudosplendens, var. multiflora (L. ful- 
Willd.), and var. phyllostachya. 
Does any reader know of a source of 
plants or seed of Lobelia fulgens var. 
Queen Victoria? Any seeds, with a note 
on locality of collection, may be sent 
directly by letter. 


gens 


In case flowering stalks contain no ripe 
seed in the field, the stalks can be cut a 
foot or so long, and placed in a jar of 
water on return home. If wilting occurs, 
make a fresh cut, and the stalk will prob- 
ably recover. Viable seed can be obtained 
by this method. It is well to have the 
jars in a partly sunny situation—Dr. 
Wray M. BowbEN, Department of Botany, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 





Petunia seed from a second-story plant box 
fell on the brick steps in front of Clifford 
Smith’s house in Albion, Mich. One plant 
srew in a crack in the cement between the 
bricks, blossomed, and flourished all sum- 
mer. Perhaps people who have no luck 
With petunias coddle their plants too much 
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SPRING BULBS from Holland 
Plant Now for Fine Spring Bloom 


PINK 
WHITE 


12 fine bulb 


FINE 
TULIPS 


Order now to in- 
sure a colorful show 
in your garden next 
spring. Bulbs ship- 
ped at proper plant- 
ing time. 

Long stemmed va- 
rieties, large flowers 
of the most vivid 
hue. 





BARTIGNON—fiery red. 

CLARA BUTT—rosy pink. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH—orchid pink. 

PANAROMA—oranege bronze. 

PRIDE OF HARLEM—rosy carmine. 

MRS. MOON—rich yellow. 

REV. EUBANK—lavender violet. 

FINE MIXED—contains many colors and 
will make a beautiful show. 

10 for $1.00 25 for $2.25 

prepaid 

KEIZERSKROON — very popular early 

single Tulips. Vivid crimson petals, edges 

golden yellow. Large flowers, strong stems. 

A favorite for bedding; one of the showiest. 


3 fer .50 6 for $1.00 12 for $1.75 


FANTASY TULIP 


A beautiful pink parrot, streaked with red 
and green, Fringed petals. One of the finest. 
6 for $1.00 12 for $1.75 25 for $3.00 prepaid 


HARDY 
LILY 
BULBS 


For Fall 
Planting 
Will Bloom 
first year 


100 for $8.75 


REGAL—white July lily. Yelow throat. Fine bloom- 
ing size bulbs, 
.30 each, 4 for $1.00 
DOUBLE TIGERS—tall bloom August. Large double 
flowers. Orange brown spots. 
-30 each, 4 for $1.00 
HENRYII—Golden Speciosum. Bloom August. Large 
flowers, recurved petals. Fine. 
-30 each, 4 for $1.00 
MAXWELL—new, tall red, July bloom. Hardy and 
fine. Very showy. 
.75 each, 3 for $2.00 
TENUIFOLIUM—Coral lily, blooms June. 
flowers. Very satisfactory. 
-30 each, 4 for $1.00 
ELEGANS or RED RUSSIAN—flame red in June, 


Compact and very showy. Fine for semi shade, 


Very hardy. 

-40 each, 3 for $1.00 
TIGERS—large flowers of salmon orange. Black dots. 
August. Hardy, showy and very dependable, 
.40 each, 3 for $1.00 
SUNSET LILY—colorful sunset colors. Very hardy, 
showy and good garden variety. Blooms late July. 
40 each, 3 for $1.00 
LYTHRUM—Mordens Pink. An outstanding new 
plant. Very hardy and dependable. Will bloom 
first year. Compact growth, 2% ft. tall. Beautiful 
pink spikes. Fine for cutting and showy in borders, 

Thrives in shade or sunshine. Sturdy plants. 
-45 ea., 4 for $1.15, 6 for $2.00 


Dainty 


HYACINTH 


Plant in fairly rich soil. Cover bulbs at least four inches and 
plant 6 to 8 inches apart. 
manure under the bulbs. 
glorious spring blooms. We can supply the following colors:— 


Place bone-meal, sheep or cow 
Order now. Plant this fall for 


ROSE RED 
YELLOW BLUE 


s $2.50 25 for $5.00 50 for $9.00 
100 for $17.00 prepaid 


CROCUS 


These little har- 
bingers of spring 
are very early 
blooming and will 
sometimes bloom 
before the snow 
is all gone. Bright colors and very cheery. 
Cover bulb 1% inches, in fair soil and fer- 
tilize with bone-meal, cow or sheep manure 
under the bulbs. Order now. Plant this fall 
for cheery flowers early next spring. We can 
supply the following separate colors:—Yel- 
low, Blue, White, Purple. Also a fine mix- 
ture. 


12 bulbs $1.00 25 for $2.00 50 for $3.75 
100 for $7.25 postpaid. ORDER NOW. 


PERSIAN LILACS 


Very fine well rooted plants 1% ft. tall, 
grown on own roots. Very hardy. Graceful 
arching branches, dense foliage and long 
plume-like flowers, varying from pale lilac 
to wine red. We send assorted colors 
Bloom very young. This variety grows 8& 
ft. tall and is very fine for hedges and 
screens. Order now at these bargain prices. 


5 for $1.00 12 for $2.00 


PURPLE 





Shipped prepaid. 





HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 
grow. Will bloom first year. 
Large flowers, very showy and 
desirable. Thrive in almost any 
location. Perfectly hardy. 
CRESS!IDA—deep orange, dainty. 
Blooms July. 
BAY STATE—rich yellow, large. 
Blooms June. 
J. A. CRAWFORD—beautiful ap- 
ricot. Blooms June. 
KWANSO—large DOUBLE flow- 
ers. Gold-bronze. August. 
Assortment 4 very choice varie- 
ties. $1.00 prepaid. 


GRAPE HYACINTH SPECIAL 


Heavenly blue. Blossoms early with dainty 
flowers. Very hardy and fine for rock gar- 
dens and early edging. Grows anywhere. 
Very showy with Jonquils. 


30 fine bulbs $1.00 prepaid. 100 for $3.00 


BLEEDING HEARTS 


Romantic, old fashioned, loved by everyone. 
Heart shaped bloom of deep pink on grace- 
ful stems. Blooms in May along with Jon- 
quils. Fine large plants that will bloom 
next spring. 














.65 each, 3 for $1.75 6 for $3.20 
PERENNIALS 
ANEMONE PULSATILLA—large poppy- 





like flowers of rich violet on 9 to 12 inch 
stems. Very hardy, blooms April and May. 
Likes sunny places. 


-40 each 3 for $1.00 6 for $1.75 
ANCHUSA DROPMORE—plant in poor soil. 
Grows three to four feet. Richest blue 
flowers cover the plant in June. Very hardy 


and beautiful. 
-35 each 3 for .90 6 for $1.65 


PHLOX DIVARICATA—one of our fine 
American flowers, worthy of extensive 
planting. Hardy, blooms April-May. Large 
fragrant lavendar flowers. Likes shade. 
Very attractive with spring bulbs. Planted 
this fall will bloom next spring. 


8 nice size plants $1.00 postpaid 





ORDER NOW Direct from this Advertisement 


All orders shipped postpaid 


SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


THE HARMON NURSERY Box F, Prospect, Ohio 





























You'll enjoy your birds all winter 
long if you provide them with these 
rustic, hand-made feeding stations. 
Durably constructed of kiln dried, 
white cedar they’re insect free. 


Sent postpaid, complete with suet 
cakes at the following prices: 


TOP LEFT: Wild Bird Feeding House. 
Base 9x10!2”—11” high... .$3.25 


TOP RIGHT: No. 5 BR—Blue Bird House 


with Hanger (small)........ $2.50 
No. 7 BR—Same as above but larger 
WO sek ox sad Pree 


CENTER: DE LUXE Suet Rack. 
Base 9x10!2"”—11” high . . .$3.25 











Use HENDERSON’S SUET CAKES 


Made with the famous Henderson Wild Bird 
Seed Mixture these cakes are suitable for all 
types of feeding stations. Each 35c. 








ORDER DIRECT 
FROM 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


DEPT. 73 


35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








1946 PREVIEW 


“ALL AMERICA SELECTIONS’ 


1933-1946 REVIEW 
LATEST FASHIONS IN FLOWERS 


Authentic Novelties representing the finest 
in flowers, headed by 1946’s silver medal 
Petunia, “All Double, Colossal Shades of 
Rose” pkt $1.00 and including all “All 
America Selections” introduced since 
1933. You can’t be fooled with these 
novelties. Select them for your garden. 
Select them as rare and delightful 
Christmas gifts. This pamphlet will be 
mailed free if you return this ad or 
mention Dept. A. 


"*"YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES" 


Devt. A BU ilae eel aa billed 


23-25 Warren Strect, New York 7, N. Y. 
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HEN Dr. J. Hor- 
ace MeFarland 
refers to Novem- 


ber as the best fall 
month in which to plant 
he’s___ thinking, 
first of all, of his own home state, Penn- 
sylvania. It’s true, of course, that this 
month is too late for the most northern 
states and in the South planting is often 
delayed until the end of this month. 
However, good planting weather is here, 
in the greater part of the country, for 
and most other shrubs, and it 
would be well for home gardeners to 
tuke advantage of the opportunity to 
get some of this work done before spring. 
Should shipments be delayed then mulch 
the spot deeply where the plants are 
to go with straw, hay or garden refuse, 
thus keeping the ground open until the 
plants arrive. 

Last year, readers of this column were 
warned that the supply of rose bushes 
would be short, and that orders for 
plants must be placed early, in order 
to be sure of getting delivery. As it 
happened, few plants could be bought 
anywhere after April 1, and thousands 
of orders were refused by nurseries 
everywhere. 

It takes three years, from start to 
finish, to produce a first class rose bush. 
Conditions which prevailed last year 
have not improved this year, and the 
rose bush shortage remains acute. A 
survey of leading growers has revealed 
that the crop for the 1945-46 season 
will be little more than 50 per cent of 
normal. Our advice, again, is to plant 
this fall, if possible. Otherwise, reserve 
plants at the nurseries now for early 
spring delivery. 


roses, 


roses 
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UST as we were getting the article 

on Bromeliads, written by Mulford 
Bb. Foster, set in type for this issue, 
the September issue of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin came to my 
desk. By coincidence, this bulletin con- 
tains a 22-page article entitled “Brome- 
liads Are Fascinating Plants,” which is 
illustrated with a dozen and a_ half 
excellent plates. Co-author of this 
article, Ladislaus Cutak, wrote me some 
time ago that he had been in Florida 
studying Mr. Foster’s eollection of 
Bromeliads, so I noted particularly the 
following which he had to say about 
Mr. Foster’swork : 

“The most noted collector of bromels 
at present is Mulford B. Foster, of 
Orlando, Florida. Prior to World War 
II he made two 6-months trips to Brazil 
and brought back many long-lost species 
as well as some 80 new things. The 
latter have already been described by 
Dr. Lyman B. Smith, of the Gray Her- 
barium, the present authority on this 
plant family. It is probable that many 
more new species, or at least varieties, 
will result from Foster’s collecting. In 
his Orlando Orchidario, Foster has been 
hybridizing many of his new introdue- 
tions and already has developed some 
spectacular specimens which will be on 
the market as soon as enough stock is 
propagated.” 


[Ast month, when Kathleen Mar- 
riage commented on the long life 
of peonies, she raised this question, 
“How many of us have owned the same 
garden for 60 years?” I doubt that 
any reader can claim to have gardened 
in the same place even for 50 years, 
but if anyone who reads this magazine 
has such a remarkable record, we would 
like to inseribe his or her name on a half- 
eentury club honor roll. Well, now, 
who has gardened so long! 


a. -: 


This month’s weathervane belongs to Mr. 
& Mrs. A. J. Warsaw of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It’s of special interest since the de- 
sign is a silhouette of the owners’ two 
grandchildren drawn from life. It’s evident 
that Shelley, the older, finds Evan reluctant 
to hurry home. The weathervane was made 
by Samuel Horowitz, the children’s uncle 
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UNUSUAL 
GIFTS 








Good 


News|! 


Now You 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
and GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


From the 


GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT 


May Have 
We Su t You T " 
smell Guinan i” This Gorgeous 


‘ ee : e e h BN 
An unusual and captivating little wreath, about 12 inches across, shaped and Lily Again } i X 


sang ee to look _ a oo basket filled with cones and red berries. eo A 
ts handle is wound wit alsam and trimmed with ay i ‘ 
Each, $200 FOB. Putney ya med with a gay red ribbon 


G ; 
e * 
BASKET WREATH “JUNIOR” p in k S h OW L i ; 
A tiny wreath with little ribbon bow exactly like our big Basket Wreath. 
Just the thing for the friend who should have something between a greeting 


card and a gift. About six inchesacross. $1.00 F.O.B. Putney, Vt. Lilium speciosum rubrum 


BASKET 
WREATH 


$9.00 





For the first time since before the war we can 


SEND FOR OUR 1945 supply excellent bulbs imported from Holland, 
CHRISTMAS CATALOG 8 inches in circumference. This lovely lily is 


carmine-pink. We also offer the exquisite pure 





Listing other Wreaths, white form, L. speciosum album, in 7 inch bulbs. 
oping, Xmas Candle- 
Scent nM ong Pink: 75 cents each; $7.50 per doz.; $57.50 per 100 
Soraya, ete. "Bend fer White: $1.00 each; $10.00 per doz.; $75.00 per 100 
Po er ae All postpaid; Order immediately. 
DELIVERIES; to Southern States will be made at once; to Northern States 

THE AIKEN on March Ist. No C.O.D.s, please. 

NURSERIES VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

BOX 25 INC. : 

PUTNEY, VERMONT Dept. 305 Babylon, ” & New York 

















The Ideal Gift for 
several on your 
Christmas Shopping 
list— 










AChristmasGttt 
a \ Sensatio yf 
<\ 42.20 WORTH OF 
BURPEE S SEEDS 


My esa 


bot 






All 12 
Packets have 

color pictures of the 
Flowers the Seeds will produce 












i a ‘ . A ELECTED favorites—Burpee's Super Giant Zinnias, Mammoth 
| HINK of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with this QE Marigolds, Giant Snapdragons, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly 
unique Gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with color all Blue Morning Glories, fragrant Petunias, etc.—all 12 kinds easy 
next spring, summer and fall! It’s the hit parade of favorite + ee wee Sa with iis regular price, some worth 
flowers, highest quality seeds from _ Burpee’s famous Floradale ; 
Farms, many All-America winners. The handsome bright red gift ORDER BLANK oe 
box is d d with t 7 
x 1s decorated with a Kodachrome garden scene and the pictures 
on the seed packets add to the beauty of the gift, making it one wa ee po ice te ae 
of the most attractive you have ever seen. Also ideal for birthday 625 Burpee Bldg. { owe 
: ’ (or) Clinton, Jowa 
anniversary, Easter, etc. Rien aie Gift B ‘RB ts’ Seed 
Order all the Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds you want at only $1 each, postpaid $2.20 ae a ae a $1.00° ee +h UrpEes. : _ s 
fo you or direct to your friends at their addresses. The order blank at right aa: Ga. rw om, ee Y 
is for your convenience. If we are to mail gifts direct, please be sure to give 
us their complete names and addresses in a letter, and send us the gift cards Enclog@th is $......++.. 


you’d like enclosed with them. 


W. Aitlee Burpee Co. IE Sea ucesnnickneasecuhena ne ae 


625 B Buildi 625 B Buildi ee Oe Me -ncaanedcnseneneeen ie i tack abe waa tained 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 32, Pa. oR Clin n, py 


















Htc ourage 


There’s nothing more fascinating than watching the birds 
who will flock to your garden or window sill, if you will 
but provide a feeder and a little food. You will attract 
more and more types, learn their habits and enjoy their 
distinctiveness. Migrating birds will make their temporary 
home with you, and you will shelter interesting bird life 
which otherwise could not survive the cold winter, with its 


lack of natural food. 


No. 775 SAWCO 
5 HOLE FEEDER 


Here is something in a seed 
feeder that everybody is look- 
ing for. Feeds up to 10 
birds at a time. 5 feeding 
holes on each side. Gravity 
flow. through 
opening in top. 19” high, 
Holds about 3 
seed. Well-seasoned 
glass front and back. 


Pour seed 


4” square. 
Ibs. of 
wood; 
$2.75. 





SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER NO. 712 





Designed with glass roof to encourage a closer 
observation of our winter birds. Admirable for 
shut-ins, where long hours of the day may be 
24” long, 9” high, 8” 
$5.25. 


spent in watching birds. 


deep. Selected California redwood. 





SAWCO FEEDER NO. 755 


Calitornia Redwood, with glass on both sides of 
Holds about 3 Ibs. of Wild Bird Seed. 
Easily refilled by 
removing two thumb screws at top. Handy eye 
hook for hanging. $2.75. 


hopper. 
12” wide, 9” high, 7%” deep. 


SAWCO SUET CAKES 


A well balanced 
bird food of 
™ seeds, berries and 
fruit especially 
adapted to wild 
life, molded into 
pure wholesome 
beef suet. Place 
, one of these suet 
cakes with holders aud feeders mentioned 
on Tree Trunks, Window Sills or any 
other place where birds have access to. 
3S¢ each; 4 or $1.25. 








132-138 Church St. Dept. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 


the rds fo Visit Viou anal Your pe oe | 


When we think that if all birds suddenly perished, there 
soon would not be a leaf, a blade of grass, or any living 
green thing upon this earth, we realize how much we owe 
our feathered friends. 

Bird lovers will treasure any of these Bird Feeders as Holi 
day Gifts. You yourself will know untold pleasure in plac- 
ing them about your grounds. 


KLER-VUE WINDOW FEEDER 
No. 1 





An entirely new type feeder designed to hang 
midway from the sill on the side of the window. 
In this position you may observe the birds from 
any distance on the same level within the house. 
This advantage is not 
window feeder. $8. 


provided in any other 


MODERN BIRD STUDY 
By Ludlow Griscom 


A study of certain as- 
pects of bird life in 
the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Deals with the 
development of field 
observation and study; 
the capacity, intelli- 
gence and adaptability 
of birds, and the 
routes and 
other factors of mi- 
gration. Also deals 
with general problems of classification. Illustrated 
190 pages. $2.50. 


causes, 





SAWCO WILD BIRD MIXTURE 





One of the finest mixtures of seeds and food in- 
gredietits for wild birds obtainable. We have 
spared nothing to make this mixture attractive 
either in whole or part to all wild bird life. Lb. 
25¢; 5 Ibs. $1; 25 lbs. $4.50; 100 Ibs. $16. 


Write for Complete Christmas Catalog 


Stim Vober 


SEEDS — BULBS — GARDEN SUPPLIES 
10 New York 8, N. Y. 
Branch Stores: 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Englewood, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 








SAWCO SUET AND SEED FEEDER 
* No. 773 


An unusual suet and seed 
feeder of pleasing design. It 
provides perches, 
thus giving an excellent op- 
portunity to observe some 
of our bird-acrobats feeding. 
Size 13% x 9”, $2.25. 
Refills $1. 


vertical 





SAWCO RUSTIC SEED FEEDER 
No. 719 





Attractive and unusual in design and proportion. 
Holds approximately 2 Ibs. Wild Bird Seed Mix 
ture. 144%” long, 7” high, 4” deep. Rustic Finish. 
$2.50. 


SAWCO SUET 
FEEDER No. 720 


A quaintly designed Rustic 
Suet Feeder that will entice 
many birds. Can be con- 


veniently placed on trunk of 


tree or near window. 11 
inches high. Complete with 
one suet cake. $1.50. 





WIRE HOLDER FOR SUET AND 
WILD BIRD CAKES 


For Suet and Wild Bird 
Cakes. Painted green to 
resist rust and paraffine 
coated to 
birds 


protect the 
from direct con- 
tact with the metal dur- 


ing cold weather. . Has 


2 wooden perches and 
cover made of cedar. 





45¢ each; 3 for $1.25. 


SAWCO PEANUT BUTTER BALLS 
No. 721 

A life sustain- [ 
ing food for 
wintering wild 
bird life. A 
complete food, 
containing vita- 
mins, carbohy- 
drates, pro- 
teins, oil, min- 
erals, starch, etc. 







May be hung from 
branch or at your window where yott 
may note in detail plumage and action 
of your visitors. Set of 4, $1.50. 
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HEN you enjoy a luscious ripe 

pineapple you are eating a 

bromeliad, or for short a 
bromel! The edible pineapple and a 
limited few members of this family in 
the genera of Billbergia, Aechmea, 
Cryptanthus, Vriesia and Tillandsia 
are about all that most American horti- 
culturists and gardeners know in this 
plant family, the Bromeliacee, a name 
not as formidable as it sounds when one 
realizes that the family was so named 
(in 1789) to honor Olaf Bromel, a dis- 
tinguished Swedish botanist who lived 
in the 17th Century. 

Perhaps your acquaintance with this 
pineapple family has been extended to 
the “Spanish Moss” (Tillandsia usne- 
oides) which hangs on trees in our 
southern states, or perhaps you have 
seen in dish gardens the Cryptanthus and 
Billbergias both of which have been 
sold commercially in this country for a 
number of years. Unfortunately, this 
latter name too often has been misap- 
plied to all bromeliads. The family has 
sO many more interesting members that 
it is high time the American public be- 
comes more thoroughly familiar with 
them. It is an all-American plant fam- 
ily which has long been recognized and 
utilized abroad.. The European publie 
for nearly 100 years has had a variety 


Christmas Jewels (Aechmea racinae) is a 
new species which has startling pendant 
blooms of a red, yellow and black color 


What Is a Bromeliad ? 


By MULFORD B. FOSTER (Fia.) 


Co-author of “Brazil, Orchid of the Tropics” 


of Aechmeas, Billbergias, ' .Vriesias, 
Nidulariums, Neoregelias, Tillandsias as 
well as Cryptanthus to choose from for 
adornment in the house. Now recogni- 
tion is due here by the home folks, the 
native habitat of bromeliads being the 
Americas, the greatest majority of them 
indigenous in Central and South Amer- 
ica, but many of them in Mexico and the 
United States. 

Bromeliads can be grouped into two 
categories: first, the terrestial ones or 
those that live in the ground, such as 
Dyckia, Hechtia and Ananas, (the pine- 
apple) ; second, the epiphytic ones, those 
that live on the branches of forest trees 
like the Billbergias, Aechmeas and Til- 
landsias. 

In general, throughout the entire fam- 
ily, the appearance of a good many 
bromeliads resembles the rosette form 
ot the pineapple plant, some closely al- 
lied’ in form in such genera as Dyckia, 
Hechtia, Encholirium, which are terres- 
tial and which have the spiny leaves like 
Ananas. Others have a modified rosette 
form, with or without spines, of more 
upright leaves as found among the epi- 
phytie types in the Aechmeas, Neorege- 
lias, Vriesias, Billbergias and these, of 
course, being less thorny and more 
graceful are welcome for interior decor- 
ative plant features. Like the pine- 





apple, most of its relatives have the 
traditionally brilliant flower head which 
emerges from the center, later to be- 
come a delightful, long lasting fruit 
cluster, especially in the Aechmeas. 

As house plants the epiphytic brome- 
liads have first choice for they require 
the simplest care and give a maximum 
in decorative value. These epiphytes 
(from the Greek, epi, meaning on and 
phyton meaning plant) are known as air 
plants because they have succeeded in 
utilizing the minerals of the air for the 
mainstay of their diet; they feed only 
negligibly through their wiry roots which 
out in the jungle are for the purpose of 
clinging to the trees. But this habit 
does not mean they are parasites, they 
merely need a foothold on a hospitable 
tree or rock. However, when these plants 
are potted in a leafmold-sand mixture 
they display a remarkable adaptability 
in developing small feeder roots. 

Their care as house plants is simple. 
Most of them like to be in filtered light, 
a few in -direct sunlight, and a few 
others in considerable shade. 

Since these plants feed mainly through 
the base of their leaves because the water 
held in the leaf “eups” helps assimilate 
minerals from the air as well as from 
the water, the thumb-rule is to keep 
yater in the leaf “cups”, but do not wait 


Hechtia makes a large plant which will reach two feet in diameter. The green leaves of 
H. texensis, from Texas, are white underneath and edged with brown hooked teeth. This 
plant is growing in the famous indeor collection of the New York Botanical Garden 








Dainty flowers of the rice paper plant have 
been arranged in this “living flower vase”, 
botanically Aechmea miniata discolor 


until it has evaporated before adding 
more! <A frequent spraying with water 
simulates the tropical shower of the 
bromeliad’s jungle home, but a few 
days without it will not harm the plant. 
Some water is necessary on the roots, 
mostly to keep the soil firm. The spill 
over from the leaf cups may be enough, 
although a soaking once in a while is 
wise. 

Thus we see that the water is an 1m- 
portant item and the chemical analysis 
of the water must be considered; it 
should be on the acid side of the pH test. 

In considering the epiphytic or air- 
minded group of bromeliads as house 
plants, we ean sub-divide them into two 
groups, those distinguishable for their 
spectacularly marked leaves and those 
for their brilliant flower heads. 

In the first group known for their 
outstandingly beautiful leaves are: (to 
name only a few) Vriesia hieroglyphica, 
V. splendens, Guzmania musaica, Neore- 
gelia spectabilis, Billbergia meyeri, 
Aechmea orlandiana, and Ae. marmorata. 

One of the most outstanding of these 
named is Aechmea orlandiana, “Finger 


The leaves of this bromeliad are so tight fitting at the base that 
they naturally hold water, thus making a convenient receptacle 
for these fresh flowers gathered from the author’s own garden 


of God” plant, so named because it was 
first discovered on a mountain of that 
name, “Dedo de Deus” in Brazil during 
1939. I consider it one of my most 
beautiful finds and have only recently 
introduced it into horticulture. The 
striking maroon to black zebra mot- 
tlings of Aechmea orlandiana’s green 
leaves make it a bizarre beauty without 
rival. Even in plant form it is without 
equal among bromeliads, because the 
center leaves hold themselves erect, 
proudly, while the outside lower ones 
droop gracefully over the pot. The 
bloom comes in midwinter and is a 
sparkling head of orange bracts which 
hold ivory-white flowers. It will grow 
in full sun or shade, but retains its best 
color in considerable light. 

For those who like a plant mainly 
because of its flower the bromeliads 
meet the most colorful demands, and 
one could almost claim that they have 
flowers to match or harmonize with any 
color scheme of a room! Throughout 
the long list of air-minded bromels here 
are a few which are attractive for their 
dazzling flower heads. 

In the Billbergias there are: B. euphe- 
mia, B. saunderst, and B. amoena, with 
delicate pastel shadings in their pendant 
blooms; B. zebrina and B. porteana also 
have drooping flower stems, but the 
colors are in exciting purples and pinks. 

Billbergia pyramidalis is one of the 
few kinds which has an upright inflores- 
cence. It holds erect a proud pyramid 
of scarlet flowers, each petal being 
tinged with a faint blush of blue, creat- 
ing a delightful and scintillating effect. 

In the Aechmea group, for flower de- 
light, we find complete satisfaction in 
the pastel pink and blue of Ae. fasciata, 
while we find much more brilliant and 
startling color combinations in Ae. weil- 
bachi (purple and red), Ae. miniata dis- 
color (flame and blue), or Ae. racinae 
(red, yellow and black). 

Aechmea miniata discolor ean be con- 
sidered favorably from two standpoints: 
for its exquisite flower resembling cher- 


ry-red berries topped by dainty blue 
“peep” flowers, and for its truly beauti- 
ful foliage which is maroon on the un- 
derside but soft, lustrous green on the 
upper side. This plant is called the 
“Living Flower Vase” and ean be used 
as the name implies, a live vase for 
flowers! But any of the bromeliads 
whose leaves are held in an upright posi- 
tion can nicely be used as a flower 
holder; each leaf pocket naturally re- 
tains water, making a perfect niche for 
a small flower stem. 

The terrestrial bromeliads such as 
Dyckia, Hechtia, Ananas, Bromelia, do 
well in the outdoor gardens of our deep 
South. They can be treated very much 
like any succulent with good porous, not 
too heavy soil, but with enough minerals 
for a balanced diet which can be sup- 
plied through wood ashes, or citrus fer- 
tilizer. These land-loving bromeliads 
definitely do feed through their roots. 

Propagation of the terrestrial or epi- 
phytic bromeliads can be either by seed 
or off-shoots, and either is quite suc- 
cessful. 

Insects or pests on bromeliads are 
few. The terrestrials as well as the 
stiffest leaved epiphytic ones are some- 
times annoyed by a tiny scale insect 
which does no great harm to the plant, 
but is unsightly and should be curbed 
by removal with the fingernail, or by 
spraying with a contact spray. 

The original mother plant in most 
bromeliads eventually dies but in the 
majority it sends out a side shoot be- 
fore, or as soon as it has flowered, so 
the plant increases each year. This 
side shoot may be removed and potted 
after it has developed roots at the base. 

Bromeliads are certainly a fascinat- 
ing group of plants and the subject is 
so diverse that this serves only as a 
brief introduction. They have been too 
long neglected in horticulture but now 
interest is ascending and the future holds 
many thrills for the plant lover who 
becomes acquainted with this charming 
plant family. 


The Marble Plant (Neoregelia marmorata) is especially deco- 
rative, having red marbling on a light green leaf. The perfect 
rosette form of this plant makes it an ideal container for flowers 
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Roses In War-Torn Europe 


HIS Thanksgiving month is about 

the best rose planting month in 

the year. Well-grown plants that 
have been kept alive through more or 
less difficult summer attacks by midge, 
thrips, black-spot and aphis ought to be 
dropping their foliage with the first 
frost, and thus be stripped ready for 
transplanting to a new garden. Early 
buyers of good roses—which doesn’t 
mean cheap roses—are at a great ad- 
vantage in November, because the roses 
then thoughtfully planted in good 
ground will almost inevitably make a 
little root growth before hard frosts 
check the progress of things until 
spring. 

It would not be hard for anyone who 
wanted to follow me up to find in former 
writings my own contrary opinion as 
to fall planting. I admit to having 
changed my point of view, based upon 
experience as well as observation, and 
thus now unreservedly recommend fall 
planting under the conditions above 
briefly set out. 

All thinking persons in America real- 
ize now, even if it took an atomie bomb 
to wake us up, that we are related to all 
the world, whether we like it or not. 
We get a thousand things beyond 
coffee and bananas from other parts of 
the world, and made up as we are of 
people from all the world we ought to 
be fit to enjoy, participate, share and 
advance in this fashion. I am moved to 
write these words at this time because 
on my desk today is a letter from what 
I ean properly eall the central and most 
important rose nursery in Europe. At 
this place the great Pernet-Ducher did 
his revolutionary work which seems to 
have begun just a hundred years ago. 
Lyon, to which we improperly attach 
an “s” as we refer to it, has been a 
nursery center from time immemorial. 
Extremely few American gardens are 
not now enjoying some shrub or plant 
which had its first offer to commerce in 
this general vicinity. Of course, the 
country was fought over and occupied, 
but the letters of the past few weeks 
seem to indicate that the French rose 
growers simply disregarded the Ger- 
mans. M. Jules Gaujard, who writes in 
late June, says: “We have not suffered 
from the war too much here at Feyzin. 
We had numerous bombardments all 
around our town, and we saw the Ger- 
man armies pass through twice, but 
without serious damage.” It is signifi- 
cant that this successor to the great 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Pernet-Ducher thus continues: “I never 
stopped making my hybridizations dur- 
ing the war in spite of numerous diffi- 
culties. I always continued my re- 
search,” 

Then comes a shout of rose triumph 
as he writes: “I just obtained the Gold 
Medal of Bagatelle with the variety 
Gloire de France (in coppery orange), 
as well as the First Certificate with the 
variety Marie Rose Toussaint (this lady 
is the wife of the Superintendent-in- 
Chief of the Gardens and Promenades 
of the City of Paris).” Previous letters 
from M. Gaujard show that he has ob- 
tained new roses, and these are sure to 
reach America through the Jackson & 
Perkins Company. 

One of the most engaging of these 
French growers was the man who visit- 
ed with us here some years ago, Francis 
Meilland, now surely in the limelight 
through the variety which he started 
out as Mme. A. Meilland (named for 
his mother), but which under contract 
has been given the American name of 
Peace. Being grown extensively in 
America it was possible for Robert Pyle 
to arrange to have a Peace flower given 
to each delegate to the memorable Peace 
Conference at San Francisco, eliciting 
some extraordinary comments from the 
statesmen, who were not adverse to turn- 


ing from statecraft to roses. The rose 
itself is hard to deseribe, because it has 
so many good qualities. While it matures 
from a very beautiful light yellow bud 
into a great widespreading fi »wer that 
has dashes of red, it will have to be 
classed, I suspect, among the yellows. 
It has world qualities by reason of its 
persistence and vigor as well as its sheer 
beauty. 

The rose which particularly impresses 
me right now is the one which M. 
Charles Mallerin, of Varces, France, 
named for me, and which is blooming 
at Breeze Hill as these words are written, 
under circumstances of much black-spot 
and midge difficulty (which I ought to 
be ashamed to admit). M. Mallerin 
wrote me in January of this year, tell- 
ing briefly of “sufferings and troubles 
under the inhuman occupation,” termi- 
nated when the Germans were chased 
out. He also tells me of the courage and 
vigor of the French growers, who kept 
right on holding the Bagatelle Show 
and awarding prizes for the roses they 
thought best. Among the names chosen 
for his roses was the word “Courage,” 
and this attribute was certainly shown 
not only by M. Mallerin but all his asso- 
ciates. To me the idea that right 
through the German occupation these 

(Continued on page 552) 


Peace rose was originated by Francis Meilland (right) whe was photographed with his 
father (left) at Antibes on the French Riviera, one of his two rose establishments 


Photo courtesy Conard Pyle Co. 
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November Pointers 


By James S. Jack, (N. Y.) 


ROTECT fall-planted roses and 

all hybrid tea roses by hilling up 

6 inches of soil around each plant, 
and cover the soil with some salt hay, 
strawy manure, peat moss or leaves 
(preferably oak leaves) as soon as cold 
weather arrives. If the plants are close 
together, draw in some soil for cover- 
ing rather than dig around the plants. 
Do not prune roses now, but if they 
stand 3 or 4 feet high they may be 
shortened back half way. 


Standard Roses. To preserve the 
heads of standard roses bury the heads 
in the ground. This is accomplished 
by digging loose one side of the plant, 
and then tipping it over until the head 
is on the ground. It is then pegged 
down and covered with soil. Do not 
prune until spring. 


Figs. Provide winter safekeeping for 
figs by tying the bush together as 
tightly as possible, and use burlap or 
any soft material under the string to 
prevent damaging the bark. Next place 
a 9- to 12-inch layer of corn stalks 
around the plant, and cover all with a 
heavy wrapping of old burlap bags, or 
any similar material. Another method 
for protection of figs is to build a 
wooden framework around the tree after 
it has been tied up, and cover the frame- 
work with chicken wire. This enclosure 
is filled in with leaves. There must be 
a 12- to 18-inch layer of leaves between 
plant and frame. With either method a 
covering of tar paper over the top is 
necessary to keep out water. 


English Boxwoods. Use burlap or 
corn stalks tied to a wooden frame to 
protect boxwoods. The protective ma- 
terial is kept 6 or 8 inches away from 
the plant to prevent burning. Also keep 
the burlap 6 to 8 inches off the ground 
to permit free circulation of air. The 
covering prevents sun scald, gives wind 
cover in the spring, and is a precaution 
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against dehydration by drying winter 
winds. 

Almost as important as winter cover- 
ing of boxwood is giving the boxwood a 





Timely Tips 
By Tue Master GARDENER 


Start nareissus bulbs in pebbles or 
soil and place bowls in dark cool 
place until bulbs are rooted. 

Feed house plants. 

Finish outdoor bulb and perennial 
planting. 

Rake leaves for use as mulch. 

Take in, repair and paint garden 
furniture, if this has not been 
done previously. 

Check up tools and supplies. 

List needed replacements. 

Harvest root crops before ground 
freezes. 

Try a small fall sowing of sweet 
peas, Just as an experiment. 

Treat harvested gladiolus corms for 
thrips. 

If you have not done so previously, 
muleh around plants that require 
protection for winter. 

Wrap trunks of small and newly 
planted trees with wire cloth to 
protect from rabbits. 

Do more fall spading. It saves 
time in spring, kills insects, eon- 
trols weeds, and mellows soil. 











How to Autumn-Plant a Rose Bush 





Holes for rose bushes should be dug big 
enough for plants. Snip off gangling roots 





Then firm soil with the heels to press it in 
between the roots. Preserve all the labels 


Crown of bush should be set one inch 
below ground level. Fill the hole half full 





Finally hill the plant with a mound of fresh 
soil six inches high over stems for winter 
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Protect fruit trees against rodent injury by 
surrounding the trunks with fine wire 
screening. Place poison bait in hollow tile 
or in flattened tin cans to control mice 


thorough soaking of water before the 
ground becomes frozen. The plants 
should absorb as much water as pos- 
sible to lessen the possibility of dehy- 
dration during the period when the frost 
is deep in the ground. At that time 
the roots are frozen in and cannot re- 
plenish the needed water. 


Azalea, rhododendron, taxus. As 
with boxwoods, all evergreens should be 
well soaked before the frost reaches into 





Foxtail Lilies (Eremurus) are easily pro- 

tected for winter with coal ashes and old 

baskets as shown above. Cover the top 
with tar paper to shed water 


the ground. This is particularly true 
after a dry fall, and is always true 
of new plantings. Evergreens exposed 
in winter to prevailing winds, usually 
north or northwest, should be protected 
against wind burn. Use burlap on a 
frame in front of them, or use corn- 
stalks on a wire frame. 


Young plants of hardy spe- 
cies often need winter pro- 
tection the first year; when 
they’re mature they can 
take care of themselves. 
Lily seedlings in frames 
are best mulched; straw is 
used here 





Salt hay or any strawy material oo of 

weed seeds or grain will make a suitable 

mulch for the strawberry bed. Put on the 
mulch before severe freezing weather 


Hardy water-lilies. If water-lilies 
must be removed from pools for the 
winter, bury them deeply in leaves. 


Celery. Cover over winter celery 
with 8 to 10 inches of soil, and a layer 
of leaves or similar material. The leaves 
keep out frost and permit digging in 
severe weather. Celery may also be 
kept in a coldframe. Dig out the bot- 
tom of the frame so that the celery will 
be below ground level. Place the celery 
in rows with whatever soil clings to 
it when dug, and row by row cover the 
roots with soil. After all the celery is 
placed in the frame water the roots by 
allowing a hose to run in the bottom 
of the trench. Be sure the foliage of 
celery is dry before attempting to move 
it. Bank up the sides of the frame 
with leaves or manure, and use mats 
over the glass during cold weather. 


Chrysanthemums. Store chrysan- 
themum stock in a very cold pit or a 
cold but frostproof frame. It requires 
no heat, just sufficient protection to 
keep out frost. Some varieties are 
tender, although most will stand frost. 


Greenhouse watering. Much damage 
is done by overwatering during winter 
months. Do not water until the plants 
ask for it. This is easily detected in 
potted plants by ringing the pot with 
the knuckles, with the metal end of a 
hose, or with the handle of a pocket- 
knife. To learn the different sounds 
first ring a pot that was well saturated 
with water an hour or two earlier, and 

(Continued on page 547) 








A Dozen 
Fine Tulips 


RESH imports of Dutch tulip 

bulbs plus the best ef Ameri- 
ean grown stock are still available 
for fall planting. If you’re look- 
ing for exceptional quality, here 
are 12 super varieties, none of 
which is expensive. Try them! 


Barbara Pratt. The brilliant 
cherry-pink flower is edged lilac- 
rose—a beautiful, radiant tulip 
that has grace and fragrance. The 
color is unfading. 36 inches. 


Black Eagle (Blue Eagle). Grow- 
ers are unanimous in calling this 
the best of the ‘‘black’’ tulips, 
surpassing La Tulipe Noire in color 
and quality. The big, cupped flow- 
ers are intense deep purple, the 
anthers are pitch black, and the 
flower base deep blue. 29 inches. 


Caroline Testout. Like the garden 
rose, for which this variety was 
named, it’s a soft glistening pure 
pink with white at the base of the 
cup. Flower is long lasting, good 
for cutting or garden disptay. 
Height 30 inches. 


City of Haarlem. This Darwin 
tulip is by no means new, yet for 
fiery cardinal-red color, depend- 
ability and great substance, it is at 
the top of the list. There’s a steel- 
blue base to the flower which is 
edged with white. Grand in garden 
or for greenhouse forcing. 30 
inches. 


Cote d’Azur. In its color class, 
this Darwin ranks at the top. Aver- 
age size blooms open lavender- 
blue, getting larger with age and 
turning heavenly blue. 26 inches. 


Dresden China. This true Darwin 
has the refinement and coloring 
suggested by the name chosen for 
it. The lovely flowers are carried 
on tall straight stems. 30 inches. 


Fantasy. Most popular of all 
Parrot tulips is this one which has 
the typical feathered petals of this 
group. The curled and twisted 
petals are soft rose-pink shaded 
deeper inside and marked with 
apple-green outside. Fine for 
flower arrangements. 26 inches. 
Golden Harvest. Although this 
variety is of Cottage tulip ances- 
try, it grows to great size on strong 
stems, the blossom being deep, cup- 
shaped, and lemon-yellow, with a 
shading of pale green. The flower 
has excellent substance and great 
beauty. 29 inches. 

Mayflower is one of the largest 
flowered tulips yet developed. It’s 
a brilliant orange-scarlet hybrid 

(Continued on page 553) 
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%. —_— LILY PROGRESS . 


New varieties and hybrid strains of proven 
merit add distinction to lily collections 


at 
X ’ 





As many as forty brilliant scarlet blooms may be borne on a 
4-foot stalk of Fire King (above). This lily is one of the most 
colorful new varieties to be introduced within recent years 


Hybrid lily G. V. Shaw is delicately colored Egyptian buff shading 
to ivory. The anthers are rich brown. Plants grow 6 feet high 
in the originator’s West Coast garden. The Stems are graceful 
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N interesting recent development in the production of 
lily bulbs is the raising of seedling strains which are 
marketed under strain names, such as_ centifolium 

hybrids, Green Mountain hybrids and Crow’s hybrids. This 
practice has much to commend it because the seedling plants 
start off virus-free and the natural variations in a bed of 
seedlings make the garden planting more interesting. The 
strains mentioned above are white trumpet lilies which have 
been produced by combining L. regale, L. sargentiae, L. 
myriophyllum (sulphureum) and L, centifolium. These strains 
are superior to L. regale as garden plants, being more robust 
and floriferous and generally performing better under varied 
garden conditions than the species from which they are 
derived. 

The quality of the strain is maintained and improved each 
vear by careful selection of the parent plants which are used 
as sources of seeds. Furthermore, the raising of seedlings 
for several generations tends to adapt a strain to garden 
conditions and eliminate any weaknesses which the species 
may have had when it was first introduced from the wild. 
I have seen many thousands of these lilies growing in New 
York, Ontario, Vermont and Oregon and consider them 
exceptionally fine garden plants of great beauty and easy 
culture. 

A sunny site, a well-drained garden soil and occasional 
protection from late spring frosts are their principal needs. 
The bulbs should be planted 6 to 8 inches deep. 

Another strain of an entirely different nature is the Belling- 
ham hybrids. These were produced by intercrossing the series 
of hybrids of the Pacific Coast lily species originated by the 
late Dr. David Griffiths some years ago. The flowers are 
mostly of the Martagon type with reflexed petals and the 
inflorescence is often pyramidal. Red and yellow are the 
principal colors. The plants grow with great vigor and range 
from 4 to 7 feet in height with the leaves borne in whorls. 
They may be expected to exhibit somewhat greater adapt- 
ability to garden conditions than their wild ancestors, the 
native species of the Pacifie Coast. This group should be 
planted 6 inches deep in the full sun. 

The Havemeyer lily, an unusual hybrid between L. myrio- 
phyllum (sulphureum) and L. henryi, is being used exten- 
sively by lily breeders and many of the resulting seedlings 
are being offered by dealers. The colors range from the 
orange of L. henryi through yellow to cream, and nearly 
white and the flowers of some face sideways. The plants 
range in height from 4 to 7 feet with occasionally a weak 
stem that will need support. One grower has selected and 
named six seedlings of the Havemeyer lily as follows: Paulina 
Kline, Mabel B. Ronna, William Bates, G. V. Shaw, Edmund 
L. Kagy and Ida Jane Califf. As the colors sometimes fade 
in the hot sun a bit of shade is desirable. They are not fussy 
as to soils and should be planted 6 to 8 inches deep. 

Another interesting hybrid from France, L. aurelianense, 
was produced by crossing L. sargentiae and L. henryi. Its 
seedlings are on the market and although I have not seen 
theni in flower they are undoubtedly an interesting lot, well 
worthy of a place in the garden. 

That indefatigable searcher for the best in native plants, 
Mrs. J. Norman Henry, has again levied tribute on L. Superb- 
um, the American turkseap, with the result that American 

(Continued on page 557) 


The chart is from “Garden Lilies” by Alan and Esther Macneil to be 
published next spring by Oxford University Press 














By GEORGE L. SLATE, (N.Y.), Author of ‘‘Lilies for American Gardens” 





Lilies Bloom From Spring to Fall 
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Like all hobby gardeners, Mr. Bruggemann experiments with his 
plants. He trained this plant of white Oneta as a semi-standard 


At chrysanthemum time, Mr. Bruggemann’s greenhouse is literally 
bursting with bloom. Greenhouse doors open into dining-room 


Around the Year With Greenhouse ‘Mums 


HRYSANTHEMUM growing (the 

greenhouse kind) is a sort of 

around-the-clock operation, so it’s 
diffieult to know where to start, with the 
old plant (the hen), or with the cutting 
(the egg). 

Let’s start with the cuttings made in 
spring, which are ready to be rooted. 
lor this purpose a propagating box 
with sand is needed. My greenhouse 
benches are 3 feet wide. In a warm 
corner over the hot-water radiator I 
have built up the sides slightly, with a 
pitch toward the south. A sash 2 feet 
wide is hinged at the high end and in this 
enclosure is a 5-inch depth of clean, 
coarse sand. Before using it, the sand 
is scalded with boiling water to kill 
fungus spores—this sterilizes it to a 
slight degree. Then, tamp the sand so 
that there is evenness of moisture and 
a solid bed. 


Preparing cuttings. Cuttings about 
5 inches long are made from shoots of 
old plants. The bottom leaves are pared 
off and the rest of the foliage I clip with 
scissors, leaving about half of each leaf 
and not disturbing the crown. Keep the 
different varieties in separate bundles. 
Dip the tops half a dozen times or more 
in a bowl containing nicotine sulphate 
solution to kill aphis, if any, or eggs of 
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other parasites. Then, with an ordinary 
table knife, score a narrow straight 
trench in the damp sand in the propagat- 
ing box. Dip the rooting end of each 
cutting in a hormone powder, dusting 
the end for about an inch. Then plant 
the cutting in the trench about an inch 
deep, pressing the sand back. Leave 
about 2 inches between rows of cuttings. 
Mark the name of the variety at the 
end of each row, put down the sash and, 
if it is sunny, cover it with newspaper to 
prevent wilting. Remove the paper 
when the sun goes down. A little judi- 
cious ventilation each day is desirable. 

At the end of two or three weeks, the 
cuttings should have developed a good 
bunch of roots an ineh long. Varieties 
vary a little, some rooting more quickly 
and easily than others, but nine out of 
ten should root well. If you want to see 
how things are going, uproot one of the 
cuttings gently, and if it hasn’t rooted 
well put it back in the sand. This does 
not seem to interrupt progress. 


When to root cuttings. This all de- 
pends on how you handle your plants. 
I like to root some in January or Febru- 
ary so as to give a long season for pineh- 
ing to get bigger and stockier plants. 
Also, if you wish to develop a semi- 
standard plant, early starting (January) 


is necessary. The cuttings root a little 
more easily in March and early April. 
Using late cuttings for the tall plants 
with large single flowers has the ad- 
vantage of making plants which are not 
too tall since their growing season is 
shorter. 


Planting rooted cuttings. I consider 
veneer plant bands the best containers 
for the rooted plants. They are easier 
to handle and more compact than pots, 
allow more soil for the development of 
each plant, and retain moisture better. 
I like 3-inch-square bottomless bands 
fitted into flats of the proper size to take 
12, 15 or 18 bands. Soil for the bands 
is one-half garden soil, one-quarter sand, 
and one-quarter peat moss or old dry, 
well-rotted cow manure. This gives 
something for the roots to dig into for 
nourishment, and the plants grow well. 
Too much sun wilts them; it is desirable 
to provide shade at mid-day. An ocea- 
sional spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
is good, and be on the lookout for aphis, 
midge, greenhouse thrips or other pests. 
A good gardener always should be ready 
to fight such things and not permit any 
of them to get a head start. 


Out of the bands. I do not plant in 


benches in the greenhouse because | 








i. ; YELLOW 
Atte om = ep - ong pc - Variety Color Type Flowering Dates* 
on Me ea 1 ai x yn a } Aigo 3% Judith Anderson. ...... eek cndanaas small pom........... Matures about Oct. 15 
li the inch space leit a € top 0 e cates EEE MRE oie Se ne medium pom........ Matures about Nov. 15 
pots with peat moss. Mums like the Suzanne Miller,........ _ eee eee Matures about Nov. 18 
slight acid of peat and it helps to retain Golden Splendor... .... acho ck carci medium pom......... Matures about Nov. 20 
le moisture. On hot summer days the Yellow Supreme........ eee oe large anemone. ...... Matures about Dec. 10 
il. mums wilt, but that seems to do no Prince Charming....... sic akkwsdnatein large single.......... Matures about Nov. 10 
ts harm, for they come back quickly with a WHITE 
d- little water. In full summer weather Graceland............. yellow center........ amemone............ Matures about Oct. 28 
ot watering may be necessary in the morn- Sea Gull.............. fine cream white...... medium pom’......... Matures about Nov. 1 
is ing, and again later in the afternoon to Little America. ........ very white........... intermediate anemone Matures about Nov. 10 
prevent drying out. Starting about White Wonder......... ed ey Oe anemone............ Matures about Nov. 15 
baa June 15, I feed them with ammonium BRONZE AND RED 
va sulphate, a tablespoon to a gallon of SIN 6 is «455 s00 000 reddish bronze....... small pom, neat...... Matures about Oct. 25 
* water, every 10 days until the buds be- Bronze Buchingham.... fine orange,.......... semi-double.......... Matures about Nov. 3 
. gin to show color. Some old-time gar- Robin Hood. .......... co” 7 ee pom................ Matures about Nov. 5 
its, deners prefer manure water. Both give Clara Holford.......... deep red............. large single.......... Matures about Nov. 10 
of good results. I usually run in a couple ane fiasaieerstesn —— — coats _— ‘ae ee about a : 
er. “reg ‘ =f ; ronze Frieda......... salmon-buff.......... arge anemone....... atures about Nov. | 
nds of feedings of balanced fertilizer in , Eee rusty orange......... semi-double.......... Matures about Dec. 3 
re liquid form. I use one that is high in PINK 
27 phosphate. , owe pee rere 1 ag gar eae semi-double.......... Matures about Oct. 25 
nd, Pinching. You can train mum plants satis atin cairn pa, cpa 
ry, almost any way you wish. Pinching ean ean — Beitwitt se acc anemone............ Matures about Nov. 18 
ves be done to produce tall plants, husky NG. Ss navadhnces __ ee large single.......... Matures about Nov. 28 
f - plants, standards, semi-standards, pil- * Flowering dates are for Massachusetts. 
yell. lars or easeades. Nothing but actual 
ible practice will teach one how to pinch SPECIALTIES 
eca- back the plants. Certain small pom- Anna. petaled flower, quilled and spoon petals. 
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think it’s necessary to change the soil 
each season and that is too much hard 
work. I consider it more advantageous, 
from several points of view, to grow 
plants to maturity in 8 to 10-inch pots. 
For one thing, pot plants can be moved 
around to change the effect at flowering 
time. I used to transplant from bands 
to 6’s and later into 10’s. Now, however, 
I save an operation and plant directly 
into 10’s when roots begin to fill the 
bands. Since this planting into large 
pots is final, prepare the soil well. Put 
a few pieces of broken pots in the bot- 
tom for drainage, then fill the bottom 
quarter with about four-fifths of well- 
rotted cow manure and one-fifth of soil, 
firming it. The soil in the balance of 
the pot is 2 parts of garden soil, one 

art of sand, one part of finely-broken, 
well-rotted cow manure. The plants are 
firmed well, about 1 inch being left 
between the top of the soil and the rim 
of the pot. 


Summer treatment. Since my plants 
are potted, I can take them out of the 
greenhouse for the summer. I do this 
about May 25. I have grown them 
through to the budding stage in a pro- 
tected corner and right out in the open 
garden. The better practice is to set up 
a house of aster or tobacco cloth. Six 
feet is a satisfactory height, and it can 
be as large as you like. I use an 8- by 
16-foot house to bring along about 75 
pots. The aster cloth checks the force 
of winds, retains a certain amount of 
moisture, and keeps out grasshoppers 
and innumerable eaterpillars and bugs. 


pons need no pinching. Naturally, 
heavy pinching makes for more but 
smaller flowers. The tall exhibition 
varieties require either no pinching, 
or one or two, depending on whether 
one, two, three or four stems and 
blooms are wanted. Don’t, however, 
pinch after August 10; you want to give 
buds a chance to form from then on. 
(Continued on page 559) 








Large-flowered Commercials 
and Exhibition Varieties 


YELLOW 
Mrs. H. E. Kidder. 

Large, incurved petals, deep lemon color. 
We think this one outstanding. Take buds 
about August 25; blooms about October 
20. Grows 3 stems nicely. 

Sunglow. 

A versatile plant, handles well as dis- 
budded sprays or single blooms. A lighter 
yellow than Kidder. Take buds about 
August 25; blooms about October 25. 


Yellow Pockett. 

Big cream yellow exhibition variety, 
which I wouldn't be without. Take buds 
about August 25; blooms about November 
10. One flower to a plant. 


WHITE 
Silver Sheen. 
A glistening white, semi-incurved petals. 
Take buds about August 15; blooms about 
October 5. Two or three up. 


Indianapolis White. 
Fine compact flower. 
blooms about November 5. 


William Turner. 

Fine late exhibition bloom. Always 
have some. Incurved petals. Take buds 
about August 25; blooms about November 
5 to 10. Limit to not more than two blooms. 


Terminal bud 


Semi-Doubles, Singles, Poms, Anemone 
There are many good ones. I haven't begun to try them all. We have some beauties 


in the following and we like ‘em. 


White, yellow center, can grow trained 
as cascade or pillar; myriads of small 
flowers, matures about October 30: 


Jane Harte. 
Like Anna but light yellow—many single 

flowers for both cascade or pillars. 

Matures about October 30. 

Ockwhan. 
Beautiful light 


yellow, almost full 


_ about November 20. 


BRONZE OR RED 
Glitters. 

A good orange color, but apt to wilt 
easily. Can be handled as a standard. 
Good for disbudded sprays or as a large 
single from a terminal Fud. Blooms about 
October 28. 

Detroit News. 

Reddish bronze, with incurved petals. 
Take buds September 5; blooms about 
November l. 

Garnet King. 

Dark red, velvety, with reflex petals. 
Handles in many differeat ways. Take 
buds September 20; blooms about Nov. 18. 
Majestic. 

Large fine bronzy orange. I like to 
grow one up in a 6-inch pot. Take buds 
about August 25; blooms about Novem- 
ber 1. Lasts a long time. 


PINK 
Indianapolis Pink, 

Deep lavender pink; incurved; sturdy 
plants; fine deep green leathery foliage; 
good keeper. Terminal bud; bloom about 
November 10. 

Thomas Pockett. 

Large exhibition flower, a little shaggy 
with me. Take buds about August 15; 
bloom about November 10. 


Grow as sprays or disbudded. Matures 


Peter Pan. 

Especially good cascade; larger flowers 
than Jane Harte; fine warm buff color. 
Matures about November 1. ’ 


Peggy Ann Hoover. 
Quilled lavender-pink—terminal buds; 
several spikes. Matures about November 5. 
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Carlton Elmer Purdy 


Carl Purdy, world renowned horti- 
culturist, died “in harness” on August 
8, 1945, in his home in Ukiah, Calif. 
He was America’s foremost collector and 
grower of West Coast native flowers and 
bulbs. His extensive mail order busi- 
ness will be continued by his three chil- 
dren, Elmer C. Purdy, Mary Purdy, and 
Mrs. Mabel Mahurin, who have long 
been associated with him. Mr. Purdy 
wrote the articles on this page last June. 


Carl Purdy’s 
Autobiography 


village of Dansville, Mich.—rather by 

accident in a log eabin. My 
parents belonged to old American fami- 
lies, most of the members of which came 
from Connecticut. But there was evi- 
dently an adventurous streak in the 
family, and my great grandfather, Levi 
Geer, left Connecticut about 1803 to 
pioneer in western New York. My 
grandfather pioneered in central Michi- 
gan, and in 1865, when I was four years 
old, my parents set out for Nevada. 
After a journey of four months across 
the plains, we arrived at Virginia City. 
In 1868 our house was the first to be 
built in Reno, Nevada, and in 1870 my 
mother married a second time and with 
my stepfather moved to the valley of 
Ukiah in the mountains 100 miles north 
of San Francisco. Here I lived for 
eight years on a ranch. 

In Ukiah I attended the country 
school, where I exhausted the curriculum 
before I was fifteen. At this time I had 
three ambitions. The first was to teach 
as soon as I had reached the age of 
eighteen required by law, the second was 
to earn money to attend the then new 
University of California, and the third 

(Continued on page 556) 


| WAS born on March 16, 1861, in the 
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Makiné Leaf Mold 


By Caru Purpy, (Calif.) 


lished on the subject of making 

‘compost, but I have seen nothing 
about making leaf mold quickly with 
just leaves. 

In my garden in the mountains of 
northern California are many black 
oaks, with some California laurels and 
other evergreens. From the first we 
tried to get leaf mold by piling up these 
leaves. Where they could be wet down 
in summer we got leaf mold in a year, 
although it was not too well decomposed. 
Where they could not be wet in sum- 
mer, even years did not give good de- 
composition. 

About 3 years ago the idea occurred 
to me that very likely some of the ex- 
perimental stations had taken up the 
problem, and on investigation I found 
that the station at Geneva, N. Y., and 
the North Carolina station at State 
College Station, Raleigh, had each issued 
a pamphlet describing a method of mak- 
ing leaf mold. The methods were paral- 
lel, but arrived at somewhat different 
formulas. I have not followed either very 
closely. The leaves are treated with the 
following commercial fertilizers: Am- 
monium sulphate, 100 lbs.; lime 90, 80 
Ibs.; superphosphate, 50 lbs.; muriate 
of potash, 40 lbs. This proportion can, 
of course, be followed with smaller 
quantities. I have found that other 
forms of each fertilizer may be substi- 
tuted, and this year I am using nitrate 
of soda instead of ammonium sulphate. 

The chemicals are thoroughly mixed. 
Then pile the dry leaves a foot high and 
on them sprinkle the chemicals, then 


— information has been pub- 


another foot of leaves and another 
sprinkling of chemicals, and so on as 
high as you can stack the leaves. In our 
dry summer, a topping of soil holds the 
moisture better. Most of our heaps can- 
not be watered in summer, but we find 
that the mass, once wet, will hold enough 
moisture to give good decomposition. 
If the heaps are in a position where we 
can give summer wettings, we get good 
leaf mold in three months. We do not 
want the leaves to decay to the dust 
stage, and rather prefer a merely rotten 
form which loosens the soil better. 

The agricultural stations workec out 
a formula for a given weight of chem- 
icals to a ton of leaves, but we found it 
utterly impractical to arrive at just 
what a ton of dry leaves means, and 
instead simply give a good sprinkling 
for each layer. It does the work, and 
if overdone the leaf mold would only 
be richer. The lime, of course, is to 
correct any acidity in the leaves. 

Quick decomposition depends upon 
heat and moisture, but I have no doubt 
that if the heaps were made in fall there 
would be some action in winter and 
plenty the next spring. 

One thing more. It happens that on 
my place there are extensive rather 
steep slopes of oak woods. I have these 
clear of underbrush, and down them 
leaves can be raked most easily. But 
at times the leaves I want are on a 
level piece of ground, or need to be 
moved some distance. To solve this prob- 
lem I have a most useful contrivance. It 


is a canvas sheet about 11 feet long' 


(Continued on page 556) 


Don’t waste those leaves. They’re the source of valuable leaf mold. Gather them now 
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New blower equipment, developed by Fred S. Potts of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Entomology, is equipped with special nozzles to distribute spray in a fine mist. It takes 
only one pint of DDT to cover this big tree efficiently, using the new blower pictured 


What To Expect From DDI 


By AMANDA QUACKENBUSH 


Editor, Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station 


oe HAVE a half-pound of DDT. How 
do I use it?” 

“Where can I buy DDT? How 
should I ask for it—is it all sold under 
the name of DDT or are there different 
forms of the chemical for specifie pur- 
poses ?” 

“Will it really keep houseflies away 
from my house for six months or more 
if I spray my walls with it?” 

“Ts it true that it’s poisonous to 
humans?” 

Since Washington announced a short 
time ago that DDT was released for gen- 
eral use, research institutions, manufac- 
turers and distributors have been be- 
sieged with questions concerning this 
remarkable new insecticide. It is doubt- 
ful if ever before has an entomological 
diseovery (certainly never an _insecti- 
cide) taken such a hold upon the public 
mind and imagination. An enthusiastic 
press has helped spread the message, in 
some eases optimizing DDT until it 
would seem that one application of the 
“miracle” material will kill any number 
of any known insect under any condi- 
tions for all time. 

It is indubitably true that DDT is an 
excellent insecticide, the result of long 
years of sound, scientific research. It is 
likewise true that DDT does meet many 
of the remarkable claims made for it. 

However, it should be remembered 
that it is no more of a miracle than 
many other excellent insecticides which 

ave been on the market for several 
vears. Pyrethrum, for example, is just 


as effective in killing many of the insects 
that DDT will kill, and it is not harm- 
ful to humans. Pyrethrum, however, 
does not have the residual effect of DDT. 

Extensive trials were conducted at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station this summer to determine just 
what place DDT will have in controlling 
pests of vegetables and fruits. The new 
insecticide was tried in comparison with 
standard control materials on a long list 
of insect pests common in this region. 

Neely Turner, entomologist in charge 
of the work with vegetable insects, re- 
ports that the most phenomenal results 
were obtained on potatoes. Here, DDT 
is a “natural” for most pests infesting 
this erop. It should be a real hoon for 
the small potato grower who will find 
DDT the answer to controlling leaf hop- 
pers, flea beetles and Colorado potato 
beetle. 

It has also given excellent control of 
the Japanese beetle. A suspension or 
oil solution of DDT works well against 
the beetle on shrubs, ornamentals, and 
the like. One to two pounds of 40 per 
cent wettable DDT in 100 gallons of 
water is sufficient for good control. 

Other garden pests against which DDT 
has given excellent control are the Euro- 
pean corn borer and cabbage worms. In 
using DDT, however, it must be remem- 
bered that it is toxic, to man as well as 
insects, and care must be taken not to 
leave poisonous spray or dust residues 
on vegetables. On cabbage, DDT should 
not be applied after the heads have 


attained the size of a man’s fist (usually 
about a month before harvest). 

DDT is not effective against the Mexi- 
can bean beetle and many types of 
aphids. In the New Haven tests, DDT 
has caused injury to vegetables of the 
cucurbit family and, to some extent, to 
tomatoes, although tomatoes tend to 
outgrow the damage later in the season. 

On vegetables, dusts are probably the 
most satisfactory form of DDT. A 
3 to 5 per cent dust is recommended. It 
is possible to apply a kerosene solution 
of DDT to vegetables if the application 
is light, just enough so that a thin film 
of oil can be seen on the foliage. In 
any case where DDT is used, it should 
be remembered that the material is 
toxie, and amounts used should be kept 
to the minimum for effective control. 

Dr. Philip Garman, fruit pest special- 
ist at New Haven, states that, on fruit 
erops, DDT is particularly good for 
control of the oriental fruit moth on 
peaches and the codling moth on apples. 
It does not control the plum eurculio or 
the European red mite on apples. In 
the ease of red mite, it apparently tends 
to increase the population, by killing 
natural predators of the pest. 

The small grower will find a DDT 
sulfur dust, containing 5 per cent DDT, 
most satisfactory for use on peaches. 
For an apple spray, a water suspension 
or an emulsion ean be used. A solution 
containing 1 per cent DDT is toxie 
enough to give effective control of the 
eodling moth. Skim milk makes a good 
spreader for use with DDT fruit sprays. 

Before DDT became generally avail- 
able to the public, “leaks” in supplies 
did occur. Unfortunately, some of these 
“leaks” included DDT in its pure form. 
This is a white, waxy, lumpy substance, 
insoluble in water, and is unsuitable to 
kill pests. The layman should buy it 
in ready-to-use form, best suited for his 
specific purposes. 

Much of the DDT now on the market 
is improperly labeled. Make sure the 
label on the package you buy states 
how much DDT is present and how to 
use the material, and lists the pests for 
which the particular product may be 
used. Some DDT preparations are in 
combination with pyrethrum. Pyreth- 
rum is quicker acting than DDT al- 
though it does not have its residual ef- 
fect; therefore, the combination has the 
advantage of both qualities. The long 
period effects of DDT, however, are most 
evident in indoor use. The gardener 
must realize that DDT does tend to lose 
its effectiveness after ten days. 

For household use, against flies, mos- 
quitoes, fleas, cockroaches, ete., DDT 
fly spray is excellent. It should be used 
with the same restrictions and cautions 
as other fly sprays. In addition it 
should be remembered that DDT is a 
nerve poison and can affect humans as 
well as insects. Although there is not 
much danger to the average housewife 
who will not be handling it in large 
amounts, care should be taken to avoid 
breathing the vapors and getting large 
quantities on the hands. These two pre- 
eautions should be considered in using 


DDT in the garden also. 
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NEW 
COMMUNITY 
DINER 

With Perches __ 


NEW AUTOMATIC 4 Renate nertes - 
“BIRD'S FILLING (2ae) Both | ing : g nd 

STATION" © oP cones 

5 paper-cupped 

Finest of all hang-anywhere Tidbits and 24 EXTRA BIRD CAFE 


° " " : TID BITS REFILLS. Gift 
feeders. Size 12" x 10" x : boxed. Friendly birds will flock to this roomy 


mas Pi sgahasagr ya ener (x < windowsill feeder. Glass top keeps 
when filled. Saves seed with 2 for $4.75 out rain and snow. Easily installed 
new 4-point suspension “Ie ie CHICKADEE DINER and serviced from inside the room. 
ane ye — : .. ~ De Luxe 24" length, with suet cake 
y squirrels and wind. — 2 for $3.75 hold ys cate 
Hasracks for2 suet ' ar Gee ee ee 
kes. i E $m .50 
cakes. Inrustic $3.50 x XTpA TID BIT 4g 


brown. 








2 for $6.50 Bhi “ ¥ oe bd phy cw Same design, 16'' size, $3.95 


po gee ped ve rene Lig love, $1.00; 3 boxes —ihoak edd 10%; 
mi. a > for postage; eee 


beyond 1000 mi. add 20%. ~ Postpaid 300 mi., 300- 
1000 mi. add 10%, for 
postage; beyond 1000 


LADIES’ Bu imi. add 20%. 
GARDEN GLOVES 


A real gift inspira- 
tion... soft, white, 
washable kid gloves 

. ideal for gar- 
dening, auto driv- 
ing, and a hundred 
and one household 
and outdoor tasks. 
Sizes 6, 7, and 8. 


A fine value. 1 95 








3 pairs for $5.75 
POSTPAID 


DRIFTWOOD GLOW 
For Fireside Dreams 
Driftwood Glow is the stuff that 
fireside dreams are made of! 
Just shake this harmless powder 
on the glowing logs and watch 
the long-lasting rainbow colors 
dance in the flames. A "‘dif- 
ferent" gift. Large 10'' canister. 


$] -00 





3 for $2.85 
POSTPAID 
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Every 
Gardener 
Wants a 
ROW 
MARKER 


Surest-to- 
please gift for 
@ gardening 


on re Ms | 
WINDOWSILL BULB GARDEN iatie rows EASY-TO-SEE 


One of the finest bulb offers in Breck's 127 years .. . selected, cream-of-the-crop ear ae Oe for edging . THERMOMETER , 

indoor bulbs, bursting with large blooms... ready to bring beauty and fragrance borders and lawns. Always It's back again . . . one of Breck’s finest 

into the ho decitncs thn, died h ee 4 J ; ready, always tidy. Nicely made gift items! Fastened to the outside of the 
e home during the winter months. Collection consist of 4 Paper Whites, ° . y window pane, its red pointer and big, 
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4 Chinese Sacred Liljes, | White Calla, | Golden Calla, and | Jumbo Amaryllis. an at pha $s] -50 bold figures are easily read from inside — pigg individ 
Nicely packaged, complete with growing directions. line. 2 tor $2.88 J Agere w anc ;- _— of — settiand fig! 
se.80 ‘or $2. ee eee a eee) ass 
2 POSTPAID teed precision instrument with sensitive ing @tions in 
2 full collecti ~ gy Ay oleae Bowl of 4 mi 
ections, a t e b de 
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FLOWER PRINT 
GREETING CARDS & 


Assorted flower studies reproduced from 
original Swiss water colors so accurately 
that they appear hand-crafted. You write 
your own holiday or ther festive greetings 
on the 2 inside pages. With envelopes. 
12 flower studies... 


Ss] .00 3 assortments for $2.85 
POSTPAID 


BIRD CAFETERIA 
(Filled) 
The chef's special in this clever 
new hang-anywhere feeder is one 


Banquet Suet Cake, one Snack 
Suet Cake; and a fill of wild bird 
seed which flows out as used 
from a compartment behind the 
cakes—all neatly boxed and 


cesesbadicen “DURATONE" PLAYING CARDS 
=> What hostess wouldn't be thrilled with these beautiful, 
2 for $6.75 washable, plastic-coated playing cards? Easier-to-deal, 
Postpaid 300 mi., 300-1000 mi. add easier-to-play, and they have gold edges. Hand- 
50%, for postage; Seyend 1) al, somely giftepackaged in double matched decks. 


edd 20%. 
$] .75 per matched set 
of 2 decks 





POSTPAID 


“WOODSMAN'S PAL" 
Brush Hook and 
Camp Tool 


The self-same knife used by 
our fighting marines, army and 
signal corps in Jap-infested 
jungles. NOW available for 
civilian use. A_ perfect 
brush hook and camp 
tool. Performs 10] du- 
ties. Complete with de- 

luxe metal belt carry- 

case that protects the 

blade. 


+g -5 


Postpaid 600 miles; beyond 
600 miles, add 25¢ postage. 


HORSESHOE 
BELL 


An authentic touch of 
Early America to hang at 


WROUGHT gate, porch or country 


, place. Its golden tones 
IRON will call guests or off- 


HANGING 
WALL POT 


If she grows trail- 
ing vines indoors or 
on the porch or 


LOG LIFTER 


With a twist of the wrist, 
the small wrestler throws 
his 200 Ib. opponent over 
his shoulder. It's not 
strength but simply a mat- 


spring at chow-time. 
Hand-forged of 2 old 
horseshoes that have 
pounded many a New 
England highway. 9° 


terrace, look no ter of ‘leverage’. In the 
farther. Here's the same way, this cleverly 
ift she'll love. jointed Log Lifter steps up 
racefully design- lifting power so that a 
ed of heavy "mite’’ of a woman can 
wrought iron in move logs from basket to $@.50 
black finish, a" fireplace without pain, s 
high by II" wide. strain or bending. 32" tall, . . 
With 4" terra cotta hand-made of black Complete with matching 
po. wrought iron. horseshoe wall bracket 


$2.25 $5°%° Prepaid 600 miles; be- 


Coe 4 
ACE-LITE CANDLES ; per pair $3.95 Postpaid 600 miles; beyond youd «os SS ae 
Plac™® individual round mirrors as place : add 35¢ postage. 


setliend lighted, these "cup - cake", SEEDSMEN SINCE 18] 


mo . glass candles cast beautiful, glow- 


ing Fons in a "dimmed" dining room, 
157 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MAS 


high, 8'' wide, with raw- 
hide-tied clapper. Black 
weather-proof finish, 


Bortl Of 4 mirrors and 4 pastel colored, Postpaid 300 mi.; 300-1000 mi. add 10% 
gla Scendles, 2 sets for $3.25 postage; beyond 1000 mi. add 20%. 
; POSTPAID 
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World Travels of Plants 


GREEN CARGOES by Anne Dorrance 
187 pdges. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


N.Y.C. $2.00. 
“Green Cargoes,” a modest pocket 


size book, printed with wartime simpli- 
city, is nevertheless a faseinating volume. 
Setween its green covers lie much of 
the adventure, romance and excitement 
of botanical discovery and plant dis- 
tribution. For this is the story of the 
transportation of seeds and plants all 
over the world. 

Jeginning with Phoenician voyaging 
and working forward to our own time, 
there is not a dull page in the whole re- 
cital. Dipping into the book at random 
I turned up first a list of plants growing 
in the New World in 1672, in New Eng- 
land gardens. The old time herbs, root 
vegetables and eabbages are all there 
together with such standbys as _holly- 
hocks, gillyflowers and roses. But the 
author of the list, John Josselyn, Gen- 
tleman, of London, notes that “Lavender 
is not for the climate” and that the seed 
of annis and fennel seldom come to ma- 
turity. 

Then there is the exciting story of 
Gray’s search for shortia, first diseov- 
ered in the mountains of Carolina by 
Andre Michaux; the fabulous history 
ot Chinese Wilson and the strange ree- 
ord of the ways in which seeds are 
accidentally imported: in the straw 
packing around Belgian greenhouse sash, 
in the mud on old rubber boots imported 
for reclamation in a Connecticut factory, 
and, as in the ease of coconuts, through 
a wreck which washed a eargo of them 
ashore on the Florida beaches. 

Whether you are interested in the 
establishment of the Cinchona (quinine) 
plantations in the Dutch East Indies or 
the importation of breadfruit trees 
which was the object of the infamous 
Captain Bligh’s remarkable voyage on 
the Bounty, now immortalized by 
Charles Laughton, it is all there, and 
much more besides. 

To be perfectly frank, the chief diffi- 
culty of this reviewer was to tear her- 
self away from “Green Cargoes” in 
order to continue her review reading. 


The Beauty of Wayside Fruits 


A BOOK OF WAYSIDE FRUITS by 
Margaret McKenny and Edith F. 
Johnston. Illus. in color. 79 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. N. Y. C. $2.50. 


This is another in the series of slim, 
beautiful volumes written by Margaret 
MeKenny and illustrated by Edith F. 
Johnston. The titles of previous books 
are “A Book of Wild Flowers” and “A 
Book of Garden Flowers.” The book 
just published is not only lovely to 
look at and full of good sound informa- 
tion, but it is a “natural” for gifts to 
those who own country places, or enjoy 
rural hiking or who have children 
interested in nature. 

Kach plant described is beautifully 
illustrated in eolor, the flower, foliage 
and fruit being shown in each instance. 
Common names are used throughout but 
no plant is included the common name 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


of which varies very much. In a few 
eases such as the shadbush, other com- 
mon names are given (Juneberry, serv- 
iceberry, shadblow, ete.) 

The book is divided into three parts, 
Early Summer, Mid-summer and Au- 
tumn and in each section, 11 plants are 
illustrated and deseribed. All are famil- 
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é Green Cargoes 
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The jacket design of “Green Cargoes” by 
Anne Dorrance (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 


iar to students of nature, from wild rose 
to the viburnums. 

The text is colorful and accurate, 
giving intimate little details which help 
to identify each shrub and vine: the 
fragrance of the wild grape, the prefer- 
ence of the veery and the ecatbird for 
the berries of the spice bush or benzoin, 
the fondness of myrtle warblers for bay- 
berry, ete. 

Though many other species could have 
been added to make “Fruits of the 
Wayside” even more delightful, we can 
be grateful for those we have, charming- 
ly and spiritedly described and _ illus- 
trated between its covers. 


All the Weeds You Need to Know 


WEEDS OF LAWN AND GARDEN. 
A Handbook for Eastern Temperate 
North America, By John M. Fogg, 
Jr. Illus. 215 pages. Univ. of 
Penna. Press. Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2.50. 


This new book on weeds is especially 
designed for the home gardener. In- 
stead of containing every possible plant 
intruder, as is the case in the two stand- 











ard works on this subject, this smaller 
volume confines itself to those most 
likely to annoy the home owner. In all, 
175 weeds are described and illustrated. 
Using my own garden as a test, I 
found all the more unusual weeds there 
present listed in “Weeds of Lawn and 
Garden.” This would certainly seem to 
prove the adequacy of the book since, 
as a test garden, we receive plant mate- 
rial from an unusually large number of 
sources and, unfortunately, weed seeds 
are always present in transported soil. 
The illustrations showing foliage, 
flowers and fruit in each instance, makes 
identification easy. There is an excel- 
lent index of botanical and common 
names and a glossary of plant terms. 


The Backbone of English Borders 


THE BORDER IN COLOR by T. C. 
Mansfield. Illus. in color. 236 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. C. $4.50. 


Like the two previous books written 
by Mr. Mansfield and illustrated in 
color, “The Border in Color” is a meticu- 
lous piece of work. Almost 200 of the 
236 pages are devoted to the glossary 
and descriptions of border plants. Each 
flower mentioned has notes on _ the 
derivation of its name; descriptions with 
height, blooming period, habit (decidu- 
ous, evergreen, herbaceous, ete.) ; spread 
of plant; propagation; required type of 
soil; and plate number if illustrated in 
color. 

Thus a vast quantity of information is 
crowded into a minimum of space. The 
book is ideal for reference work, since 
it is easy to find any required plant in 
its alphabetical place, to learn the es- 
sential facts about it and, in many eases, 
to turn to a color plate. 

As in Mr. Mansfield’s earlier works, 
the illustrations are by John Hinde who 
has made composite plates of flowers 
which would naturally be found together, 
two or more kinds, as they would be 
seen in the border, often appearing in 
the same plate. All pictures were taken 
in a studio with simulated backgrounds, 
but in most eases the result is surpris- 
ingly natural. There are 80 colored 
plates in all. 

The first six chapters of this book 
eover cultural subjects: site; design and 
maintenance; propagation and control 
of insects and disease. There is a list 
of manures and fertilizers, with the rate 
of application for each type of soil. 

Since this is an English book, printed 
in Great Britain, it contains the usual 
pitfalls for American readers. Some of 
the “perennials” included are not hardy 
here. Blooming periods do not agree 
with ours, and the main emphasis on 
soil building deals with chalk soils—not 
a major problem here. One is told to 
make divisions and do transplanting in 
late October, for this operation allows 
“plenty of time for their reestablish- 
ment.” Though true of the English 
climate, this does not apply to the north- 
ern sections of our own country. The 
American gardener—especially the be- 
ginner—in using this book must be on 
the watch for misleading advice. 











Book Shopping Notes 


By Exizasetuo C. Haun 
Librarian, New York Botanical Garden 


UBLISHERS of garden and nature 

books are listing more titles this fall 
than during the last few years. Some 
of these books are new; others are either 
reprints of books which have been out 
of print, or revised editions of older 
books. Although printing schedules are 
flexible, publishers expect to make all 
the following books available before 
Christmas. 


The Rocky Mountains by Wallace W. 
Atwood. (American Mountain Series, 
ed. by Roderick Peattie). Vanguard 
Press. $3.75. Late Sept. 

A Naturalist in Cuba by Thomas Bar- 
bour. Little, Brown and Co. $3.00. 
Nov. 8. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them by 
Bessie Buxton. Oxford Univ. Press. 
$2.25. Nov. 

Farms and Farmers; the Story of 
American Agriculture by William H. 
Clark. (American Cavalcade Series). 
L. C. Page and Co. $3.75. Sept. 15. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums by Alex Cum- 
ming, Jr. Revised ed. (American 
Garden Guild Publication). Double- 
day, Doran and Co. $2.50. Sept. 1. 

The Gardener’s Almanac by Edward I. 
Farrington. Oxford Univ. Press. 
$1.50. Oct. 

Brazil, Orchid of the Tropics by Mul- 
ford and Racine Foster. Jaques 
Cattell Press. $3.50. Oct. 

Horticulture and MHorticulturists in 
Early Texas by Samuel W. Geiser. 
University Press in Dallas, Texas. 
$1.50. Sept. 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines for the North- 
eastern U. S. by George Graves. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. $3.00. Nov. 

Guide to Southern Trees by E. S. and 
J. G. Harrar. Whittlesey House. 
$4.00. Oct. 8. 

Grapes and Wines from Home Vine- 
yards by U. P. Hedrick. Oxford 
Univ. Press. $3.50. Sept. 

Indian Harvest; Wild Plants of the 
First Americans by Jannette May 
Lucas. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 
Oct. 3. 

Plant Life of the Pacific World by E. 
D. Merrill. The Maemillan Co. $3.50. 
Oct. 2. 

Garden Planning and Building by H. 
S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore. New 
enl. ed. (American Garden Guild 
Publication). Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. $2.75. Oct. 

Country Flavor by Haydn Pearson. 
Whittlesey House. $2.75. Sept. 26. 

The Lost Woods; Adventures of a 
Naturalist by Edwin Way Teale. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. $4.00. Nov. 

Herbal of Rufinus, edited by Lynn 
Thorndike. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$5.00. Sept. 

A Wine-Grower’s Guide by Philip 
Wagner. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
Sept. 20. 

Plant Growth by L. Edwin Yocum. 
(The Humanizing Science Series). 
Jaques Cattell Press. $3.00. Aug. 








Plant for Permanence . . . 
e Northern Bayberry 


By 
HENRY E. DOWNER 


HEN considering the selec- 
\ \V tion of shrubs for a planting 
it is quite natural for most 
persons to think first of the flower- 
ing effect, and then a little perhaps 
of the fall color value in foliage 
and fruit. There are some shrubs 
which have neither showy flowers 
nor leaves of changing color before 
falling, but yet have a certain char- 
acter which attracts attention dur- 
ing the season, and especially so 
when some of the others have shed 
their gay leaves and stand naked 
for some time before winter sets in. 
One such shrub is northern bay- 
berry, Myrica pennsylvanica, more 
often found listed in catalogues as 
M. caroliniensis. Northern bayberry 
is a native shrub with a wide range 
along the Atlantic Coast and inland 
to western New York, being espe- 
cially abundant in the Cape Cod 
region of Massachusetts. 

It is found growing chiefly in 
areas of poor sandy soil. This 
ability to thrive on soils not good 
enough for other shrubs, makes it 
a shrub of first-rate importance 
when it is desirable to establish a 
woody growth on sandy slopes and 
poor hillsides, or to make attractive 
other areas of barren soil. For sea- 
side gardens it might well be the 
first choice among deciduous shrubs, 
but the influence of salt air is not 
essential for its well-being, since it 
grows very well in sections away 
from the coast. The same is true of 
soil conditions. While it is so well 
adapted for the furnishing of sandy 
and dry areas, it responds well to 
better conditions and need not be 
relegated entirely to the poor spots. 
Under the average treatment given 
shrubs it grows into a shapely bush 
more rapidly than it does in the 
wild. 

In height it is somewhat variable, 
usually ranging in cultivation from 
3 to 8 feet or perhaps a little more. 
It can be used to advantage in vari- 
ous arrangements of shrubs, either 
singly in the foreground or in mass, 
according to conditions. For round- 
ing off the end of a big shrub border 
it does very nicely. It is also very 
satisfactory as an informal hedge, 
giving a nicely rounded and billowy 
effect without trimming. The good 
habit of branching that it has, to- 
gether with the arrangement and 
texture of the dark green leaves, 
combine to make it attractive in the 
garden picture. 

The leaves give off a very pleas- 
ant aroma when the hand is brushed 





across them, and they usually per- 
sist on the bush well into the win- 
ter. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
and are followed on some of the 
bushes by compact clusters of small, 
grayish, wax-coated berries snug- 
gled close to the branches. This 
is one woody plant on which the 
flowers are unisexual, with some 
individuals bearing only male flow- 
ers. From observation of group 
plantings it would seem that the 
non-fruiting specimens have even 
better foliage than the fruit bearers. 
The berried branches give a nice 
decorative effect as the leaves begin 
to fall, allowing the grayish fruits 
to show. The berries may remain 
on the branches until spring unless 
the birds decide to take them off 
earlier. It is recorded that more 
than 30 species of birds find them 
an attractive item of food, and some 
years the bushes may be stripped 
clean before Christmas. Nicely 
berried pieces are useful to make 
attractive decorative arrangements 
in the home. If the picker has any 
fear that birds are being deprived 
of some of their natural food when 
bayberries are gathered, this can 
be made up for by putting out 
special food for them. 

Early settlers in New England 
collected the berries in quantity, 
and extracted the coating of wax 
for the purpose of making candles, 
and also in soap making. The 
method is to steep the berries in 
boiling water and skim off the wax. 
Four pounds of fruit yield about 
one pound of wax. The aromatic 
bayberry candle is found today in 
novelty shops, and makes a pleasing 
souvenir of a New England trip or 
an acceptable holiday gift. 
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than three blooms, and then he only re- 








, LITTLE ITEMS 
OF LIVELY INTEREST 


Gardening As a Speculation 


By WALTER J. MUILENBURG, (Mich.) 


& garden, for the most part, to 

WV please the eye and to placate the 

stomach. But some of us have a 
further reason for gardening—we like to 
gamble, and so we try to grow things 
that simply don’t belong in our climate 
and our soil, on the off-chance that we 
may get them to settle down and feel 
at home. 

A few years ago it occured to me that 
every day would be Christmas if only I 
could get the American holly (Ilex 
opaca) to grow in the woods of northern 
Michigan, 150 miles north of Detroit. I 
had read that this holly likes a low ele- 
vation and a damp climate. Well, we are 
less than 1,000 feet above sea level, and 
the climate is damp enough to give sinus 
trouble to a fair per cent of our local 
people. I ordered three plants—two 
pistillate and one staminate—from a 
well-known grower. Then, following 
directions with almost painful eare, I 
carried bushel baskets of oak leaf mold 
from an oak grove a couple of miles 
away. Spacious holes had already been 
dug, and these I filled with the sereened 
mold, mixing in a little cottonseed meal. 

The hollies were fine plants, and with- 
in an hour of their arrival they had been 
planted, in the high shade of a red oak 
tree, where they looked as fresh and 
green as if they had never been moved. 
This was in fall. A few weeks later, 
after heavy frost, I gave the plants a 
thick, loose muleh of oak leaves. 

In this region, once snow comes, it 
usually remains until the spring break- 
up. In a short time my hollies were lost 
to view in a snowbank. Time after time, 
when I passed the place where I knew 
they were snugly hidden, it came to me, 
reassuringly, that all plants were per- 
fectly secure under the snow, safe from 
winterburn and zero temperatures. I 
looked forward to the day in late March 
or early April when a general thaw 
would bring them once more into view, 
dark green, and almost bursting with 
stored-up energy. 

The thaw came—but there was some- 
thing wrong. The leaves didn’t have the 
right shade of green, and after a few 
days of spring sun, they became brown. 
Then I discovered that the plants, with 
one accord, had departed this life. Leaf, 
branch and root, they had not one sign 
of live tissue. Well, that was that. Very 
evidently, the American holly does not 
want to grow here. But I still cannot 
understand why. The soil was right; the 
roots had the necessary moisture; and 
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the tops were in a comfortable snowdrift. 
It is hard to believe that those hollies 
brooded over the fact that they were 
600 or 700 feet above sea level and 
died from dizziness. I do think, though, 
that it was a mistake to accept the 
grower’s suggestion to plant in early 
fall. 

I have had somewhat better success in 
other directions. A few years ago—be- 
fore the holly experiment—I sent for a 
number of azaleas and rhododendrons. 
The list included Rhodoro (Rhododen- 
dron canadense or Azalea canadensis), 
Chinese Azalea (R. molle or A. mollis), 
Flame Azalea (R. calendulaceum or A. 
ealendulacea), Pinxterbloom Azalea (R. 
nudiflorum or A. nudiflora), Rosebay 
Rhododendron (R. maximum), Catawba 
Rhododendron (R. eatawbiense), and 
Carolina Rhododendron (R. earolinia- 
num). They are all alive today, although 
the Chinese Azalea might as well be 
written off as a loss, since it grows 2 or 3 
inches each summer and kills back 2 or 
3 inches each winter. Three have 
bloomed several seasons—the Rhodora, 
the Flame Azalea and the Pinxter- 
bloom Azalea. 

Of these, the Flame Azalea has been 
far and away the most successful. It 
puts on a fine show of bloom every 
spring, and the plant makes a good an- 





A rare African jungle vine, Camoensia 
maxima, bloomed in mid-September at the 
New York Botanical Garden for the first 
time since it was introduced to this coun- 
try 11 years ago. The flowers are white 


nual growth. The Pinxterbloom Azalea, 
quieter in color than the Flame Azalea, 
does not make as much annual growth 
either, but it has very good bloom every 
spring—that is, if the cottontails can be 
kept from eutting off the flower buds in 
winter. R. maximum does well, and both 
last year and the year before I expected 
the plants to set flower buds, but they 
have not yet done so. R, catawbiense 
and R. carolinianum look healthy 
enough, but they do not grow much. 
Taken by and large, though, this experi- 
ment has been a success. 

One rather disconcerting feature about 
growing azaleas and rhododendrons here 
is that they want to live in the most 
impossible situation. At first the Flame 
Azalea didn’t do well, so, on the spur 
of the moment, I reset it on the north 
side of an old pine stump. Almost at 
once it picked up amazingly. Then, 
when the Rhodora didn’t seem to get 
anywhere, I transferred it to the north 
side of another pine stump, with the 
same result. That has happened a num- 
ber of times. Although the plants had 
been in the right soil, sufficiently acid, 
and had enjoyed part shade, with a 
number of nice fat young balsams for 
background, they had perversely de- 
manded to be near stumps. An old pine 
stump that has passed through several 
forest fires is not the best-looking back- 
ground in the world for the rich bloom 
of the Azalea. 


Some day I hope to try my hand at 
growing, among other things, the Moun- 
tain Andromeda (Pieris floribunda) 
and Leucothoe ecatesbaei. 


Naegelia Zebrina Discolor 


By Ruts M. De Youna, (Minn.) 


AEGELIA zebrina discolor has 
such beautiful hairy, heart-shap- 


ed leaves of emerald green over- 
laid with plum veiningsethat the plant 
is very showy even when it’s not in 
flower. 

The flowers are tubular, bright red 
above with a yellow throat dotted red. 
They appear alternately on a stem in a 
terminal cluster well above the foliage 
and last a month. Then the plants die 
gradually- at the base, ethe whole plant 
remaining green until an inch or more 
of the base is dry. 

The miniature pine-cone-like rhizomes 
closely resemble *achimenes rhizomes, 
except that they are larger. They may 
be left dormant for a time, or started 
at once in shallow pots, where they 
should be planted one-half inch deep in 
any rich, well-drained soil. Bottom 
heat gives best results. Sometimes tiny 
rhizomes appear in the leaf axils. The 
leaves root slowly in water; this is an 
easy way to propagate Naegelia. 

The plants are inclined to be pros- 
trate, and give a much better appear- 
ance staked. They are beautiful, -one 
of my favorite house plants. 








Winter Storage of Tuberous Begonias 


By Cuaries O. Dean, ( Mass.) 


‘away for the winter, now that frosts 

have taken off the tops of the plants. 

A eold eellar is best, with air and 
temperature control, so that the correct 
temperature and humidity can be main- 
tained. I find that the stove-pipe 
method gives excellent results. <A six- 
inch pipe is inserted in one of the spaces 
of the cellar window sash, in which 
heavy cardboard or painted beaverboard 
is substituted for glass, as this can easily 
be fitted with the pipe in the center. 
The pipe is brought down to cellar floor 
level, and an oil damper is inserted 
about half-way up. I suggest an oil 
damper, because it is tighter than the 
regular wood or coal kind. I also use 
a box affair at the bottom of the pipe, 
so that all flow of air can be shut off 
during sub-zero weather. To use the 
damper only would not shut off all the 
air. 

Air circulation is essential, and I ob- 
tain this by putting a small! slide win- 
dow at the top of the wall opposite the 
stove-pipe. Last winter we tried to keep 
the temperature at 48 to 50 degrees 3 
feet above the cellar level, and this gave 
a temperature of 43 to 45 at cellar bot- 
tom level, which is an ideal one in which 
to keep begonias during winter. 

The begonia bulbs were all stored 
within a foot of cellar bottom in the 
following different ways: 

Method No. 1. The bulbs’ were 
washed, dried and stored in an open 
flat. Of the 10 bulbs stored, all came 
through the winter and sprouted nicely. 

Method No. 2. The bulbs were washed 
and packed in dry peat moss. Of 
the 13 bulbs stored, 10 sprouted and 3 
spoiled. 

Method No. 3. The bulbs were stored 
with the soil attached to the roots 
a1.i were sprinkled lightly all winter to 
keep them damp. Of the 7 bulbs so 
packed 6 were in good condition. 

Method No. 4. The bulbs with the 
dirt attached were placed in berry bas- 
kets and stored in a potato barrel. 


|: is time to put tuberous begonias 





Storage cellar with stove-pipe ventilator 


There were 10 bulbs and 9 kept splen- 
didly. 

Let us summarize the results of these 
tests. 


Number Number Per Cent 
of bulbs of 
bulbs spoiled spoilage 
Method No. 1 10 0 00 
Method No. 2 13 3 23 1%3 
Method No. 3 7 1 14 %& 
Method No. 4 10 1 10 


I would suggest that you store your 
begonia bulbs in berry baskets, using 
the size that fits the bulb. I save all 
these baskets, for they have many uses, 
such as shade for seedlings. A descrip- 
tion of the flower, such as color and 
type, can be written on these baskets. 
It is necessary to have this information 
when planning next year’s garden, be- 
cause color is important. 


Peonies in Sandy Soil 


By Lyvpia Fisuer, (Ind.) 


ANY people and some flower 
M books tell you that peonies must 

have a bed of clay. The only 
reason for a clay bed is that clay holds 
moisture. I live in a city of sandy soil 
and have beautiful peonies each year, 
while often my neighbors have none be- 
cause they do not water sufficiently. 

It is true that peonies need shallow 
planting, but what they need also is a 
great deal of water. I never let a day 
pass, when the ground is dry, without 
watering the garden. It is useless to 
soak sandy soil for hours at a time. 
The water runs right through the sand, 


taking all the plant food with it, and 
the light soil is soon dry on top. I 
therefore water the top soil every day. 

Even after the plants have bloomed, 
they should be watered all summer, be- 
cause the eyes for next year’s bloom are 
developed in late summer and early fall. 
If peonies become too dry in summer, 
the leaves blacken and look diseased and, 
if neglected too long, they die. Of 
course, in soil that holds moisture, con- 
stant watering is unnessary. 

A nurseryman told me once when I 
was buying peony roots that he* never 
cut flowers from a plant that had less 


than three blooms, and then he only re- 
moved one blossom. On larger plants he 
never removed more than half the blos- 
soms. Yet he sold peony flowers by the 
dozen. He said that the leaves were as 
vital as the: roots. Do not eut off the 
leaves .after the blooming season for, 
besides being important to the plant’s 
health, they are very attractive, making 
a peony plant look like a small shrub. 
Even after a light frost the bronzy 
leaves are lovely. 


Ohio Birches Menaced 
by Borer 


’ | ‘HE bronzed birch borer invaded 
northern Ohio about 30 years ago, 
since when it has become a wide- 

spread menace, according to J. S. 
Houser, Chief of the Department of 
Entomology, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster. In some com- 
munities most of the birches susceptible 
te attack have been destroyed. The 
larvae of the borer feed on the inner 
bark and the surface of the wood, caus- 
ing -first the top branches to die and 
finally the whole tree. So far an effee- 
tive method of control has not been 
discovered. . Cutting out the infested 
top helps, but it also spoils the tree as 
an ornamental. Spraying the beetles 
when they appear in June with lead 
arsenate does some good, but scarcely 
enough to be.worth while. 

It is advisable not to plant birches 
known to be subject to attack in areas 
infested with the bronzed birch borer. 
The following varieties are listed in the 
borer’s order of preference: white 
birch, cut-leaved weeping birch, black 
birch, yellow birch and canoe birch. 
River birch is apparently immune. 


Lettuce in May 
By Marion P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


HY not have a supply of leafy let- 
tuce in the garden early in the 
spring? Early in May, when spring sow- 
ing was being done, several plants of 
Grand Rapids lettuce were discovered. 


~The seed had evidently lain in the 


ground all winter. Seed had been sown 
for a fall crop but some must have 
delayed germination until spring. Cer- 
tainly this very early lettuce was most 
welcome and gave the idea of late fall 
sowing for spring use. To prevent ger- 
minating it would be wise, no doubt, not 
to sow until frosts are fairly severe. I 
shall cover the bed with peat moss. 

A neighbor told me that one fall he 
sowed lettuce for a late crop but it 
failed because of exceedingly. dry 
weather. Next spring he was amazed 
to find a long row of nice green lettuce 
where the fall crop had failed to ma- 
terialize. 

How many other vegetables might be 
obtained early by fall planting? Seed- 
ling onions, that had not been gathered 
in the fall, grew nicely in the spring. 
Undoubtedly carrots might be obtained 
earlier by this method, too. 
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NEWS FROM 
CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Publicity for Your Garden Club 


about the 
publicity 


question 
having a 


HERE is no 
| desirability of 


chairman for your garden club— 
and one for your flower show, in addi- 


tion. Such a chairman is an essential 
part of good organization. And to my 
mind, one of the very ablest people in 
your group should hold this appointment. 
A fine program chairman may produce an 
outstanding program; but if nobody 
knows about it, if the club members are 
not stimulated to come out to the meet- 
ing, much of the good of the program 
may be lost. I have occasionally gone to 
a garden club meeting where such wonder- 
ful advance publicity was sent out that 
I went eagerly to grasp an opportunity— 
and then the meeting turned out to be a 
bit flat or perhaps almost worthless. All 
I could think to myself was, what couldn’t 
that publicity chairman do with a really 
good meeting! 


Newspaper writeups; postcard notices 


(which may be clever and gay at the 
same time that they are informative) ; 


announcements at earlier meetings; tele- 
phone reminders—there are lots of ways 
of handling publicity, but all require 
imagination and real thought. One speci- 
fic kind of publicity that often causes 
trouble is the advance news about a 
speaker of importance, where a big meeting 
is definitely called for. Mr. J. J. Little- 
field, of Pasadena, California, sends the 
following ideas on this subject which will 
be of practical help to a great many 
clubs: 

“T don’t know of any writing that is 
more interesting :nd intriguing than writ- 
ing publicity for a garden club. At times 
it is disheartening and a thankless job. 
If the public stays away due to inclement 
weather or indifference to the lecturer’s 
subject, you, the publicity chairman, gen- 
erally get the blame for it. Nevertheless 
it is a thrill to step into a hall and find 
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it overflowing with people due to the re- 
sults of your publicity writing. 

“There is a knack in writing notices 
about speakers for the newspapers. My 
method may not be the best but I have 
found that if I keep in mind a few basic 
facts and follow them, I generally get 
good results. Do not take someone else’s 
information about the lecturer’s back- 
ground, or a short biographical sketch 
about him. Contact the speaker your- 
self. write him a short outline of questions 
asking for his qualification, experience, 
and some little interest angle about the 
subject. You must have facts and not 
second hand information which might be 
misunderstood or misleading. 

“When you write the notice start your 
opening sentence with a ‘bang’. If pos- 
sible write it in such a way that if you 
were the reader, the opening sentence 
would interest you immediately because 
you have the same problem and you'd say 


to yourself something like this. ‘Gee, 
that’s just what I’m interested in. I’ve 


been wanting to know about that for a 
long time.’ 

“Here is an example of what I mean. 
The speaker is going to discuss camellias. 
All right, you ask yourself this question, 
‘What is the universal or most discussed 


problem concerning camellias? Ah _ yes, 
I'm having trouble with their buds 


dropping before they blossom. What will 
stop that?’ 

“So you start your opening sentence 
somewhat in this manner: Bud drop on 
camellias will be one of the important 
points discussed in the coming lecture 
on, CAMELLIAS, THEIR CULTURE 
AND CARE, 

“You have created an appealing interest 
with the first four words in the opening 
sentence. From that point on you build 
up your little notice. Slip in the infor- 
mation about who is presenting the lecture, 


Winner of 
The Leonard Barron 
Memorial Trophy 


Lakeside Beauty, a new 
medium size dahlia, won 
the Leonard Barron Memo- 
rial Trophy, offered by 
“Flower Grower” maga- 
zine at the American 
Dahlia Seciety’s annual 
show in New York, for 
Nick Koenig of New Balti- 
more, Mich. The flowers 
were in prime condition; 
in color, they were bright 
rose-pink flushed .with 
cream 


when and where it will be held, at what 
time, and the invitation to attend it. 
Tell about his experience, qualifications, 
and if possible some outstanding thing 
he has done or positions he has held. 
Readers of publicity notices like to learn 
a little something personal about the 
speakers. A little human interest or per- 
sonal touch added to the story helps to 
create a desire in the reader to attend, noi 
only for the information they will get 
but to see the speaker as well. Finish 
the notice by suggesting there will be a 
question session following the speaker. 

“Here are two don’ts you should re- 
member when writing a newspaper article 
of this sort. Never use Mr., Mrs., or Miss, 
when writing out the speaker’s full name. 
The only time you do use it is with the 
last name. Avoid repeating the speaker’s 
name when referring to him. It is better 
to use the full name one time, next time 
as Mr. Jones or whatever his name hap- 
pens to be, and the third reference as the 
speaker. 

“The next time you have an opportunity 
to do this type of writing, try the above 
suggestions and prove to yourself that you 
can make them interesting and fruitful.” 


Society Officers 


A* a late summer meeting of the New 
England Branch of the American Be- 
gonia Society, held in Danielson, Conn., 
the following new officers were elected: 
President, Professor W. D. Holley, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecti 
cut; vice-president, Mrs. William D. Nis 
bet, Brooklyn, Conn., secretary, Mrs 
Norman Hedley, Stamford, Conn.; treas- 
urer, William C. Atherton, Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Professor Holley was the speaker of the 
day. He described the work done at the 
University of New Hampshire in develop- 


Eastern Begonia 


ing double semperflorens begonias, and 
producing seed from them. The parent 


stock used was B. Geneva Scarlet and B. 
Geneva Rose, with a single red semper 
fiorens as the male parent. All the first 
generation seedlings were single red. These 
were self-pollinated. The second genera 
tion produced one double and some semi 
doubles. By crossing the semi-doubles wit! 
the double, nearly 50 per cent doubles were 
produced. By self-pollinating semi-doubles, 
about 35 per cent doubles resulted, in pink, 
red and white. The most vigorous seed 


lings gave the highest percentage of 
doubles. 


Professor Holley also spoke of his work 
with B. Carmen, a pink flowered semper 
florens with very dark leaves, and he has 
produced a dark leaved seedling with 
double red flowers. This plant was named, 
by popular vote, “Red Holly”, and the first 
plant was auctioned: off after the lecture, 
as was a new white flowered Calla Lily 
begonia. 


Working With Juniors 


RS. W. B. MILLS, Topeka, Kansas, 

has accomplished so much in her 
work with young gardeners that we are 
glad to pass on some of her ideas. She 
feels, as I have always felt, that garden- 
ing for juniors should begin in the 
elementary grades. As the youngsters 
move up into the higher classes there are 
so many activities to occupy their time 
and their minds that they drop the in- 
terest in and the study of gardening. 
But what they learn in childhood they 
seldom forget, and it will blossom and 
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The Shell Oil Company held a national 


home canning competition in New York. 
Winning entries went in this niche 


be a joyous part of their lives as they 
grow older. 

For general suggestions, Mrs, Mills of- 
fers the following: 


Meetings should be short (about a half 
hour). 

Programs should be so planned in ad- 
vance that every minute counts. 

The making of scrap books should be 
encouraged at all seasons. 

Juniors should learn the flora of their 
state at all seasons. 


Spring programs may include: How to 
prepare soil; help in selecting seed; con- 
servation of seed; how and why to cul- 
tivate; displaying at flower shows; mak- 
ing May-baskets for shut-ins. 

Summer suggestions: Wildflower tours; 
gathering and pressing wildflowers; study 
of native birds; pressing tree leaves; 
making leaf prints; making posters from 
cut-out materials; flower-naming  con- 
tests; displays of seed pods; garden tours; 
park tours; remembering sick and aged 
with flowers. 


For the fall: Stories of the sources of 


plant materials; nature stories; study 
of native grasses; harvest shows. 
Winter topics: Mounting of leaves 


and flowers; displays of native materials 
found through the year; making Christ- 
mas wreaths; identifying evergreens. 

My own experience with juniors is 
that they are happiest and most interested 
when they have something to do them- 
selves. They may or may not listen to 
talks and demonstrations—they will al- 
most always work with a zest to ac- 
complish something or to create some- 
thing they can take home. 


SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club qill be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 











New Officers of the American 
Rose Society 


President: Dr. Charles Vernon Covell, 
Oakland, Calif. Vice-President: 
George A. Sweetser, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Treasurer: Ernest Vize, Read- 
ing, Pa. 











Pot Pourri 


The Wheeling (West Virginia) Garden 
Center recently presented a program on 
frozen foods. A film, “Keep It Frozen,” 
was shown through the courtesy of the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Corporation, and a period of questions 
and answers fellowed. This was open to 
the entire community, and was of popular 
interest. 

* * * 


It is an inspiration to read a letter 
from the McKeesport (Pennsylvania) 
Garden Club. Mrs. 8. S. Jordan, Chair- 
man of Conservation, writes: “We are 
having a grand year. Our women are 
going to other civic and reading clubs, 
talking on arrangements, etc. We are a 
busy group. I have Conservation this 
year, and there is such a broad field right 
now, and right here. All the daily papers 
and current magazines are helpful. I 


need not go out of my own home to find 
material for a fine report each month.” 
If every club member in the country 
knew the conservation problems of her 
own community, think of the local prog- 
ress there would be everywhere in this 
field! 


Northwest Chrysanthemum Shows 


HE Tacoma and District Chrysanthe- 

mum Society, which held its first 
Early English Mum show on September 
29-30, in the American Legion Hall, 
Tacoma, Wash., will hold its first annual 
Exhibition at the same place, November 
3-4, 

The Seventh Annual Show of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Chrysanthemum Society will 
be staged in the Sunken Ballroom of the 
Masonic Temple in Portland on November 
3-4. The show committee hopes to make 
this the largest and most spectacular 
show in the Society’s history. 


National Rose Show in Milwaukee 
VICTORY Rose Show, sponsored by 


Roses, Ine., will be held November 5- 
6, in Milwaukee, Wise. Thirteen thousand 
square feet on the fourth floor of Gimbel 
Bros. store have been donated for the oe- 
casion. More than 30,000 blooms will be 
shipped to the show and will be displayed 
in many ways, to include table settings, 
home decoration and fashions, 


Round Robin Club News 
Conducted by 


Marion P. THomMas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica 3, N. Y. 


OST letters begin “FLOWER GROWER 
M has just come and as usual I turned 

first #o the Round Robin News.’ 
I usually do also to refresh my memory 
on my report which must be sent two 
months before publication date. 

Once more has come the query, “Where 
can I obtain a yellow African violet ?”’ 
From all information received to date 
that saintpaulia is a myth, perhaps just 
a wished-for color toward which hybrid- 
izers are working. If any one has def- 
inite knowledge of it as a real variety, 
please let us know. 

Among the desired Robins, ‘“Green- 
house Culture for Amateurs” has several 
waiting members but needs a_ director. 
Who would be willing to take this Robin 
in charge? Apparently many small green- 
houses are to be built “after the war.” 
Well, the war has stopped and materials 
for building greenhouses are available 
again. 

From Missouri comes the following: 
“My biggest thrill in the garden just now 
is a planting of Eustoma russellianum in 
full bloom. It is a native of Nebraska and 
Kansas and on to Texas, but I never be- 
fore succeeded in getting plants to bloom- 
ing size. There seem to be two different 
forms of it and I am anxious to try other 
kinds more than ever now for it is a 
dainty, profuse bloomer. It is an annual 
or else biennial—my plants did not bloom 
the first year and I expect them to die 
after making seeds. A certain form of it 
is used extensively in Texas for cut flowers 
because it has such excellent lasting qual- 
ities, being shipped from there as far as 
Chicago markets.” 


, 


A request has come for a Sempervivum 
Round Robin. Another Missouri member 
writes, “If you care to start a Sedum and 
Sempervivum Club, I will be glad to direct 
it. It can be made of year-round interest 
as I have been experimenting with making 
pot plants of my ‘Semps’. Also, some 
twenty or thirty years ago when so many 
were interested, 1 made up complete lists 
of varieties and still have them, Many of 
these are no longer to be had but, as in 
most cases the crosses that produced them 
are known, they can be brought back 
again. Interest is reviving in Semper- 
vivums and it should be no trouble at all 
to get up one or several Robins. I have 
a collection of 60 named varieties and I 
don’t know how many from imported seed. 
I have just received my first seed catalogue 
from Europe. It took 21 days to get here. 
I will secure a government permit to send 
with my order to avoid delay for inspec- 
tion after seeds reach the U. 8S, A.” 

Another new Robin asked for is some- 
what different and if started must not be 
abused. A director is ready to conduct, 
especially for “shut-ins”’, a correspond- 
ence group mostly for those who are not 
able to work in gardens or do other work. 
This can be a great boon to such members 
and the director will see to it that no 
improper connections are allowed. Other- 
wise, it will be discontinued. 

By the time this copy reaches the 
readers, the Stamp Robin will be grow- 
ing. Ceramics or Pottery has a director 
so that it can be started right off. 

I want to thank the Directors who have 
so prompttiy sent in up-to-date member- 
ship lists. 
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Queries and Answers Department— 


Z 


Fern Culture Query 


Can someone tell me about growing 
ferns indoors? I have several lacy 
kinds, like the Whitman fern, and 
regular Boston fern. They grow out 
of all bounds. Mine get 30 inches long 
but are not filled out, yet in the 
florists’ windows the same ferns are 
compact and husky, with fronds no 
more than 18 inches long.—( Mrs.) T. 
C. McApams, (Texas). 


Rose Polaris Wanted 


Where can I obtain the rose Polaris, 
a fragrant white climber originated 
by Horvath? I bought it some years 
ago from Wayside Gardens but cannot 
get it from them now.—Mrs. HUVER, 
(Pa.) 


Who Has Premier Rose? 


Can anyone tell me where I can 
obtain the Premier rose? I have tried 
many places without success.— (Mrs. ) 
C. A. RAMSEY, (Iowa) 


Red French Hydrangea 
Wanted 


Where can I get a watermelon-red 
French hydrangea, or any shade of 
red French hydrangea?--(Mrs.) E,. 
M. Henry, (Tenn.) 


Swainsona Fails to Bloom 


Can .anyone tell me _ something 
about the culture of Swainsona? I 
have a plant nearly two years old 
grown from seed obtained from Rex. 
D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. It con- 
tinues to send up new branches, but 


garden questions. 


a) 





NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


the leaves soon wither and die. I 
kept it outside in a shady location 
during the summer, and this winter 
have it in a rather cool, sunny win- 
dow. It does not appear to be any 
happier in the window than it was 
outside. It has never set any buds. 
I used loam with sand for the soil 
mixture. It seems to want lots of 
water.—OLGA RoLtr TIEMANN, (Mo.) 


Greenhouse Plants and 
Equipment 


I am anxious to learn of several 
greenhouse nursery companies who 
publish catalogues on plants for green- 
house culture, as well as equipment, 
pots, tools, etc. I am interested in 
eastern companies as well as_ those 
on the West Coast.—EpirH I. Warp, 
(Calif. ) 


Uncommon Oxalis Wanted 


Where can I obtain bulbs of the 
not too comon Oxalis?—(Mkrs.) P. 
Epson, (Iowa) 


Minnie Burgle Dahlia 


I am looking for a Minnie Burgle 
dahlia, a scarlet double, very good 
bloomer.—Conrap Dorn, (Calif.) 


Tree Specimens for 
Arboretum 


We are interested in obtaining for 
our arboretum collection specimens 
of the following trees: Golden Maple, 
Golden Elm, Purple-leaved Willow, 
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and Purple Peach. Any information 
as to a source of these trees 
would be greatly appreciated.—STAn- 
LEY W. BrRoMLeEy, Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Lab., Stamford, Conn. 


Double Tigridias Known? 


I am _ wondering whether any 
FLowerR GROWER reader has had an 
experience with’ tigridias similar to 
mine. Recently, a flower appeared 
that was double, that is, there were 
six large and six small petals. Two 
singles had already appeared. Will 
the bulb repeat this performance next 
season? Will its seeds be viable?— 
WALTER E, CHORPENNING. 


Uncommon Cyrtanthus 
Species 


I want to locate dealers or growers 
who have uncommon species or hy- 
brids of Cyrtanthus. I have the more 
commonly advertised C. mackeni and 
C. lutescens. I would like to get 
plants of C. parviflorus, C. sanguineus 
(the Inanda lily), C. flammeus, ete.— 
F. L. BENNETTS, (Calif.) 


Tea and Black Pepper Plants 
Wanted 


Where can I get good plants of 
Thea sinensis and Piper nigrum?— 
(Mrs.) H. L. STEVENS, (Ark.) 


Spirza Seed or Seedlings 
Where can I obtain seeds or seed- 


lings of the different varieties of 
Spirea’—Burorp PowELL, ( Fla.) 











Greenhouse Books 


Answering A. T. Strain (New Mex.) 
September 


“Greenhouses: Their Construction and 
Equipment” by W. J. Wright, published 
by the Orange Judd Company, 15 East 26 
Street, New York, N. Y., should be most 
helpful. It contains information on sash 
bed construction and the construction of 
greenhouses, with separate chapters on the 
foundation, structure, heating equipment, 
and the water supply.—Ernest F. KNeELL, 
(Pa.) 


For comprehensive information on green- 
house construction and heating, write to 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1318. The price is five cents—Cnas. E. 
BLANFORD, (Ind.) 
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I obtained wonderful literature’ on 
greenhouses from the Lord & Burnham 
Company, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 
and I know they would supply you with 
good reliable information.—EpiTH I. 
Warp, (Calif. ) 


Converting Vases into Flower Pots 


Answering Mrs. Barbara Witek (Panama) 
September 

There is a very simple way to drill or 
grind holes in vitrified vases. I use a 
small hand drill to turn the nail, an 8 
penny nail, a block of wood as a guide 
for the nail, medium fine emery powder, 
and a small amount of lubricating oil. 

The block of wood should be about %% 
inch thick and long enough to reach 


across the bottom of the vase, with a hole 
large enough to pass the head of the nail. 
of the 


Fasten the block to the bottom 





vase by a clamp or friction tape so that 
the hole is about where the hole in the 
vase is wanted. 

Place a quarter teaspoonful of emery 
powder in a tin lid and mix lubricating 
oil with it to a thin consistency. Fasten 
the nail in the chuck of the hand drill, 
dip the head of the nail in the emery oil 
mixture, insert the nail through the hole 
in the block of wood, pressing nail lightly 
against the bottom of the vase, and turn 
the drill rather slowly, about 200 turns 
per minute. Turn for a brief period, and 
then withdraw the nail. Dip it in the 
emery oil mixture and repeat the above 
procedure, as often as necessary, until the 
hole is drilled through the vase. 

This takes patience but it has always 
been successful for me, and it makes a nice 
hole which can be enlarged, if desired, by 
a round file—pretty hard on the file but 
effective—B. F. Fisner, (N. Y.) 
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Yellow Raspberries and White 


Strawberries 
Answering Mrs. Frank Sirois (Mass.) 
September 


You can obtain yellow raspberries from 
the following firms: Benton County Nurs- 
ery, Inc., Rogers, Ark.; Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Cleveland, Tenn.; O. A. D. Baldwin 
Nursery, Bridgman, Mich.; Westhauser’s 
Nurseries, Sawyer,. Mich.; Stern’s Nurs- 
eries, Geneva, N. Y.; J. N. Rokely & Son, 
Bridgman, Mich. 


White strawberries can be had from 


Shady Lawn Nursery, Dept. F., Hammon- 
ton, N. J—Donatp A, Lovett, (N. J.) 


Common Names for Sesbania 


Answering Mrs. Vernon Fueston (Calif.) 
September 


The plant known as Sesbania macro- 
carpa has several common names. In the 
vicinity of Baton Rouge it is called coffee- 
weed, and in the-rice section of south- 
western Louisiana, it is called ~ indigo. 
Both of these common names are used for 
other plants in nearby areas. I cannot 
comment on the edibility of the coffeeweed 
seeds other than to say that quail feed 
on them.—CLatmrR A. Brown, Professor of 
Botany, Louisiana State University, (La.) 


Sesbania grows as a weed in the rice 
fields of the Gulf Coast and is called coffee 
bean. Birds eat the seeds ‘but I never 
heard of humans doing so. There are two 
species growing wild in Texas.—A. A. 
Swick, (Mo.) 


The Louisiana Shrub 


Answering Mrs. A. J. Williams (Okla.) 
September 


The plant you describe is probably what 
is locally called Rattlebox or Purple Ses- 
bania (Daubentonia punicea). This shrub 
or small tree is widely cultivated in the 
state, and has escaped from cultivation. 
It is unfortunate that this plant has no 
well-known common name.—CuLaIR A. 
Brown, Professor of Botany, Louisiana 
State University, (La.) 


White Fuchsia and Paper-Shell 
Filberts 


Answering Mrs. W. C. Shoemaker (Calif.) 
September 


Paper-shell filberts and white fuchsias 
may be purchased from Marsh’s Nursery, 
150 No. Lake Avenue, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. One variety of white fuchsia is 
Frank E. Henry, a new introduction, 
fluffy semi-double petals, pink sepals. An- 
other is Countess of Aberdeen, single, with 
white or pale pink petals, and tube and 
sepals white—PauL ANNA, (Ohio) 





Fuchsia Magellanica Alba 


Answering Mrs. W. C. Shoemaker (Calif.) 
September 


White fuchsias can be obtained from 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio.  F. 
magellanica alba costs sixty cents each, 
three for $1.50.—Mary B. McConneE Lt, 
(Pa) 


I would suggest that you write to Mr. 
Weile, Bungalow Nursery, Hillside Blvd., 
Coma 25, Calif. for information and cata- 
logue. They have the best fuchsias I have 
ever heard of and they are reliable people. 
—EpiTH I, Warp, {Calif.) 


Try Fuchsia Seed 


“Answering Mrs. W. C. Shoemaker (Calif.) 
September 


While white fuchsias in plant form ap- 
pear to be somewhat difficult to procure, 
raising fuchstas from seed is very inter- 
esting. The William Ewing Co.,- Ltd., 
Seedsmen, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, list 
mixed packets of fuchsia seed including 
white at seventy-five cents a packet.—W. 
H.. ANSELL, (Can.) 


House Plant. Sources 


Answering Mrs. J. T. Harrison, Jr. (N. J.) 
September 


Ligularia kaempferi, or Leopard Plant, 
ean be had from Mrs. Ed. G. Wells, Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., and the Velvet Plant is 
listed in the catalogue of Burgess Plant 
and Seed Co., Galesburg, Mich.—( Mrs. ) 
J. F. Kenprick, (Mich. ) 


Gynura aurantiaca (Velvei Plant) and 
Ligularia kaempferi (Leopard Plant) are 
listed by Beecroft Garden, Route 2, Box 
871, Escondido, Calif.—(Mrs.) V. O. 
LUNDBERG, ( Nebr.) 


Both Gynura aurantiaca and Phoenix 
roebeleni can be purchased from Shaffer 
Nurseries, North Highland Street, Clear- 
water, Florida, and from the Burgess 
Plant and Seed Co., Galesburg, Michigan. 
—PauL Anna, (Ohio) 


I have purchased the Velvet Plant, the 
Leopard Plant and Norfolk Island Pine 
from McGregor Bros., Springfield, Ohie.— 
(Mrs.) D. J. VAN DEVENDER, ( Mo.) 


Begonia Specialists 


Answering Mrs. V. 
September 


A. Phillippe (Mo.) 


You can get beautiful begonias of all 
types, fibrous, Rex and tuberous, from 
Tristram Coffin Whittaker, Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 5343 Green Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa.—M. Dorotuy 
WALDRON, ( Mass.) 


You will find quite a list of common 
begonias in the catalogue of Burgess Plant 


(Continued on next page) 





HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


QUALITY GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Write for prices 


J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Ili. 





YOUR POST-WAR GARDEN 


—will be still more beautiful when 


WILSON’S IMPROVED TIGRIDIAS 
are planted. Write now for our 1946 catalog. It 
will come to you in very early spring. Begonias, 
Primroses and Lilies, too. 

FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Everson, Washington 


Route 2 
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BORDER COLLECTION 
GIANT 

MAY FLOWERING 
TULIPS 


An exceptional group, carefully select- 
ed for color harmony, uniformity of 
growth and time of flowering. Bulbs 
are the finest obtainable and are ideal 
for beds as well as border planting. 

The following varieties are included 
in quantites indicated: ZWANENBURG 
VICTORY e WM. COPELAND e YELLOW 
GIANT e PURPLE PERFECTION e KING 
GEORGE V. 


No. 1-36 Bulbs 6 ea., 6 var., $4.75 
No. 2-72 Bulbs 12 ea., 6 var., $9.00 
No. 3-150 Bulbs 25 ea., 6 var., $18.00 


* 
We alsoofferaspecial mixture of 


HENDERSON’S 


NARCISSUS and 
e 






DAFFODILS 
(for naturalizing) 
at the following 
prepaid prices: 
$1.00 per dozen 
$7.50 per 100 
$70.00 per 1,000 
OUR PAMPHLET 
“HOW TO GROW BULBS” 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


PETER HENDERSON:CO. 
Dept. 75 


35 Cortiandt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


















SUPERIOR GLADS 


If your name is not on our mailing list ask 
for a copy of our new price list featuring 
many of the finest new Glads 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
Lebanon, Oregon 














RED, WHITE, 
BLUE, PINK, 
PURPLE 


America! 5 choicest colo -size 
S 15e-Packet of seeds of 4 “all 5 sent 
‘ postpaid to you for only 10c--to get ac- 
uainted. Send dime todayl § 
aule’s Book Free--Tested, 
guarantced seeds; all best flowers and ve tables, 
for bumper crops. The Old Oat ble Scod House 
WM, HENRY M 
113 Maule Building, 





















It’s Golly Gime 
Again 
Pride ofOregon Brand 
English Holly 








Glossy, green leaves 
with bright scarlet 
berries 


e For your Home Decorations 
e For your Gift Packages 
e For your Christmas Dinner Table 
¢ AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Prepaid anywhere in the United States 
35 to 40 sprays $2.50 
70 to 80 sprays $4.50 


T. Y. SMITH 
Box 153, Rt. 2, Troutdale, Ore. 




















Easiest Cutting! (Snap Cac” 


Powerful “Vv” 
blade anvil ac- 







PRUNERS 
tion makes clean, : 
quick-healing : 
cuts with little 
effort. 
8” size, $2.25; 6”, $1.39. 
At your dealer's. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
901A Main St., Oakville, Conn. 








} 


| GROW GLADIOLUS 


The modern varieties with their al- 
most infinite range of color and form 
will give you more garden pleasure 





than anything else I know of. Many are 
beautiful as orchids, very easy to grow. 


PRICE LIST NOW 


From present inquiries I believe 
there will be the biggest demand this 
year ever known. If not on my mailing 
| list send today so as to get your 
| catalogue on time to order early. 
| 


| CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 





ELMER GOVE 


BURLINGTON, Box 45, VERMONT 





























Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 545) 


and Seed Co., Galesburg, 
Mary B. McConne.t, ( Pa.) 


Michigan.— 


Dupuy and Ferguson, Seedsmen, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, lists 14 varieties 
of Begonia semperflorens, with blooms cov- 
cring several shades of pink and red, and 
two white varieties, White Pearl and Ile 
de France. They also list five varieties of 
fibrous rooted begonias—Carmen (bright 


pink), Indian Maid (searlet), Luminosa 
(deep — searlet), Luminosa compacta 
(bright searlet), and Pink Profusion.— 


W. H. ANSELL, (Can. ) 


I presume you refer to the fibrous 
rooted —Begonias—possibly the semper- 
florens, or perhaps the Rex group. At any 
rate, the following can supply you with 
catalogues and lists. Mr. Leslie Woodriff, 
Harbor, Oregon, originator of Begonia It 
and many others, a grower and hybridizer, 
issues an excellent little catalogue and 
sends good plants, well packed. John A. 
Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
catalogue lists and illustrates quite a few 
begonias. I have not tried this company 
as yet.—Epwarp J. WimMMeER, (Kans. ) 


Flowering Geraniums in Winter 


Myrtle Heim (Indiana) in the August 
issue asks a lot, but briefly, geranium 
cuttings rooted in the spring, grown on 
in pots, pinched frequently and not al- 
lowed to set buds until late September, 
will bloom in winter. You can’t expect 
plants that have bloomed through the 
summer to carry on through the winter. 
—T. A. Weston, (N. J.) | 


Greenhouse Carnation Seed 


Answering David Khil (Honolulu) August 


You may still be able to get seed from 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
hut it would be outdoor grown seed. If 
you want selected seed, you couldn’t do 
hetter than write Allwood Bros., Wivels- 
field, Haywards Heath, England. This 
firm makes a specialty of the Dianthus 
family, including hybrids between green- 
house and hardy sorts.—T. A. WESTON, 
(N. J.) 


Where to Get Abutilon Seeds 


Answering George W. Wells (Mich.) 
August 
Although not now listed, Vaughan’s 


Seed Store, 47 Barclay Street, New York, 
N. Y., may still have carried-over seed of 
mixed abutilons. The seed retains its 
vitality for several years.—T. A. WESTON, 
(N, J.) 


Red Emperor Tulips 


Answering Mrs. H. E. Palmer 
August 


(Mass. ) 


Maybe when new Holland bulbs arrive, 
Red Emperor tulip will be among them. 
If not, try Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. They 
may still have it on their bulb farm 
though they do not list it—T. A. WEsTON, 
(N. J.) 
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Water-Lilies for Aquarium 


Answering Mrs. J. W. Thomas (Ind.) 


July 


I have found that the small blue flower- 
ing tropical lily Dauben, which can be 
obtained from most suppliers of tropical 
lilies, will grow and blossom quite well in 
a ten gallon aquarium that has several 
hours of sunlight a day. Of course, this 
amount of sunlight brings’ up the problem 
of algae growing in the aquarium. The 
lily should be planted in the gravel in 
the aquarium and the use of dirt should 
be avoided since it soon spoils and stops 
the blossoming of the plant. Sufficient 
fertilizer is formed by the fish in the 
aquarium. I have kept this type of lily 
for ten years and there is usually one 
flower in blossom all the time. This lily 
is Viviparous, and new ones start from the 
centers of the old leaves during the sum- 
mer. It is usually best to replace the old 
lily after one or two years. 

I have had some success with the lily 
Panama Pacific and to a lesser extent with 
Independence. The main difficulty with 
these is that the leaves are too large and 
only a few leaves can be left on the plant 
at one time when in a ten gallon aquarium. 
They would function better in a larger 
aquarium. 

I, myself, am interested to know of any 
other lilies that will blossom in an 
aquarium, particularly during the winter 
months. I think it would be quite worth 
while for some suppliers of water lilies to 
develop some plants in different colors for 
this purpose.— Louis H. HOwLanpD, 
(Conn. ) 


Madonna Lily Seed 


Answering J. D. Brawn (Penna.) August 

William M. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., 
usually has seed of the hardier Salonika 
type of L. candidum. The ordinary can- 
didum rarely seeds.—T. A. WESTON, 
(N. J.) 


Planting in California 


The answer to the question, “How 
deep shall we plant iris?” must be de- 
termined by every individual, because it 
depends upon where he lives and the 
nature of the soil. In our section of 
the San Joaquin Valley, California, we 
have found that when setting our iris, 
if they are planted in a sunny location 
(and that is where they thrive best), 
one should have from one-half to one 
inch of soil over the rhizome. The newly 
set out plant in our dry atmosphere and 
het sun will get a very poor start; in 
fact we have known of many disappoint- 
ments when gardeners who were at- 
tempting to get started followed the 
usual directions, “leave the top of the 
rhizomes exposed.” Later growth will 
take care of itself—F. Knorr, (Calif.) 


My answer is that I get fewer pests 
and less rot by planting the rhizomes 2 
inches below soil level. I spread the 
roots out and down. I get wonderful 
flowers and healthy foliage —BeratTrIce 
HapprReE., ( Mass.) 
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November Pointers 
(Continued from page 529) 


then ring one not watered for 24 hours. 
The wet one gives a dull thud and the 
dry one has a hollow sound. Of course, 
in the ease of plants where the soil is 
exposed, you can readily observe 
whether or not water is necessary. 
Never allow plants to become so dry 
that the foliage droops. If this eondi- 
tion does arise, when watering be care- 
ful not to wet the foliage because it will 
cause burns or scalds. Sometimes plants 
flag from the heat of the sun after sev- 
eral dull days. Plants flagging from 
sun heat do not require watering. 
Allow benches to dry out 75 percent 
before watering, and then soak them 
until the water runs through. Water 
around each young plant in the benches, 
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New peony divisions, planted this fall, win- 

ter best with a cover of rough material— 

even sand or coal ashes—over the crown 
for drainage. Add a soil mulch 


rather than soak them, and gradually 
extend watering as the plants develop. 


Flowers for early spring bloom. 
After greenhouse chrysanthemums have 
finished flowering and the plants and 
roots are removed from the bench, turn 
over the soil, add bone meal or a good 
garden fertilizer, and follow along with 
young plants of stocks, snapdragons, 
leptosyne, schizanthus, clarkia, winter 
flowering marigolds, and greenhouse 
pansies. These will assure a good sup- 
ply of early spring cut flowers. 


Sweet Peas. Sow seed of sweet peas 
for outdoor planting next spring in pots 
in a frostproof frame, or in a pit. 
Place two or three seeds in each pot, 


and later remove all but one strong 
seedling. 
Also, prepare now the trench in 


which you will plant the sweet peas 
next spring. Make it 12 inches wide 
and 8 to 12 inches deep. Dig into the 
bottom of the trench a heavy layer of 
manure, and then fill in with soil into 
which manure has been incorporated. 





Buy Victory Bonds 
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Order your Plants Now! 


12 for$2.00 25 for $3.75 
50 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 


POSTPAID 


“EVERBEARING 






A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
ripens shortly after the regular season and 
bears continuously until frost. Berries are 
bright red all through and extra sweet, requir- 
ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 
as it keeps in marketable condition for several 
days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
pact, bearing heavily when established. 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color! 


EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM 


INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 


FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION, 


OES 





HILLSBORO, 


443) NURSERY 
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Special Offer, for 
you to see the high 
quality of Burpee 
Seeds 


Immense, full, deep and very double flowers 
5 in. across with fine long stems, wonderful 
for bouquets. Soeasy to grow youcan sow the 
seeds outdoors in spring When the soil has 
become warm and have a glorious garden 
all summer and fall. The plants grow 8 ft. tall 
Stabler, wall heen Mnetnlae profusely 


The 5 best colors—scarlet, lavender, yellow, 

rose, white—a 15c-Phkt. of seeds of each, all 5 

Phkts. postpaid for only 10c—Send dime today! 
Burpee’s 


Seed Catalog FREE 


In natural color, see Burpee’s bigger 
and better flowers for the postwar world, 
Giant Ruffled (Tetra) Snapdragons, Colos- 
sal Alldouble Petunias, Sweet Peas, etc. 

Also Burpee Hybrid Vegetables for great. 
er yield, finer flavor and disease-resistant 
plants—originated on Burpee’sown 
| Fordhook Farms. Send postcard, or 
*) coupon below, right away. at 






_—_ eB ew ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

352 Burpee Bidg. ,, 352 Burpee Bidg. 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


Send 5 Pkts. Burpee Giant Zinnia Seeds 


om » 
If you live west f 
of Ohio, write to 

Clinton, Iowa B 


No. 7588 (value 75c). Enclosed i Wc. | 
EA 

i 

A, 00 BR. Doo cacecnemsnni cite cesta senses cseegg pean dines entmnccnininaimpapemneimnte tne i 
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Schling's Famous 
_ Sequoia Strain 


AMARYLLIS 





These gorgeous hybrids are not to be com- 
pared to ordinary Amaryllis. Their size, 
strength, and color mark them as the 
best in their class. Every indoor gardener 
should have one or more pots of these 
magnificent plants. Mixed colors. 

Giant Jumbo Exhibition Bulbs 


$1.50 each; $16.25 per dozen; postpaid 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


We have secured the Amaryllis collection 
from a famous private estate. Each bulb 
is the result of years of selection and only 
the most desirable types and colors are 
represented. Not listed by color but every 
one a gem. 

$3.00 each; $30.00 per dozen; postpaid 
Plant Amaryllis from October to February 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 


Madison Ave., near 59th Street 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


























BROMELIADS 


A new experience in house plants 
Write for illustrated price list 


M. B. FOSTER 
718 Magnolia Ave. Orlando, Florida 
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CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 





white, pink, red and varigated—$2.50 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 

Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 
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The BARTLETT Way 


MEANS EXPERT TREE CARE 


The Bartlett Way is scientific— 
methods proven in our extensive 
Research Laboratories and Experi- 
mental Grounds. The finest train- 
ing and the most’ up-to-date 
knowledge are yours when you 
call your Bartlett tree expert. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 
"From Maine to the Carolinas’’ 














Winter Frames 
For Oriental Poppies 


By THEODORE R. GREER, (IIl.) 


Y interest in Oriental Poppies 
was born when first I saw a 


bloom of Henry Cayeux. It 
was a gigantic bloom of near wine 
purple—ashes of roses—shaded bur- 
gundy. I was astonished at such a mira- 
cle. A search in the catalogues of spe- 
cialists revealed that Oriental poppies 
came in many other colors—lilae, shell- 
pink, mahogany, cherry-red, begonia- 
rose, apricot, peach, flesh-pink, reds 
from light red to almost black, and 
white, even white with an orange border. 
Il was beside myself with excitement, 
and began to argue that I really should 
cut down on the grocery bill, the savings 
going to buy poppies. 

In late August of that year packages 
began to arrive containing the dormant 
roots of poppy gems. I planted them 
in good faith and through the long win- 
ter lived in a fairyland of anticipation. 
Eventually the warming sun melted the 
snow, and with unrestrained excitement 
I hied myself to the garden to gloat 
over the poppy plants. Bitter disap- 
pointment awaited me; every one had 
rotted. I searched the catalogues and 
garden books for advice on wintering 
poppies, but the search was fruitless. 
I began to correspond with other gar- 
deners, and nearly all of them had the 
same sad tale to tell. 


I have always been grateful for the 
heritage of pioneering passed on by our 
Pilgrim fathers, the heritage of finding 
a way or making one. My search had 
revealed one thing. When snow came 
early and remained on the ground all 
winter, poppies wintered nicely. But 
out here in the mid-western states snow 
is most unreliable. It comes and goes. 
Perhaps it will rain, and the rain will 


turn to sleet. Or perhaps the winter 
will be an open one with no snow at 
all. My inquiries added up to one 
thing. Poppy growing out here on the 
prairies was just a fond dream. 

But I wanted poppies. Perhaps I could 
create conditions similar to snow. That 
fall I ordered more poppy plants. They 
made nice growth before winter came. 
And the plan that I followed then has 
produced such amazing results that I 
want to pass it on to you. 


Winter frames. I bought cypress 
boards one inch thick by 6 inches wide. 
These were sawed into various lengths 
and nailed together, making square or 
oblong frames without- top or bottom. 
The frames were placed over the plants, 
and a bit of dirt was hilled up around 
them to keep mice out after freezing 
weather. When winter came I covered 
the frames with glass. Just as simple as 
that! In all the years since then that I 
have used them I have never had a loss 
except when the mice somehow got in 
and destroyed the plants. Annually I 
winter over a hundred plants. 

At first thought, this may seem like 
an expensive procedure, but the frames 
and glass will last for many years if 
properly stored during the summer. And 
once they are made, it takes a surpris- 
ingly short time to place them over the 
plants. The frames may be small for 
individual plants, or large enough to 
cover several. Some of my frames are 
large enough to take two pieces of glass. 
The crack between the two pieces pro- 
vides essential ventilation. Obviously, 


any old broken glass will do for the 
small frames, but for the large frames 
I use plate glass from out-dated auto- 
The door glass is a nice size, 


mobiles. 





These frames, covered with glass, keep Oriental poppies safely through the winter 
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The size varies, but averages about 20 
by 20 inches. After the glass has been 
obtained, make the frames to fit. I 
bought the glass I use from a dealer in 
old junked cars for 20 cents a piece. 
On warm spring days the glass should 
be removed partly during the day. A 
little soil tossed on top prevents sun- 
burn of the plants. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning 
other possibilities of these frames. Every 
year | winter difficult plants successfully 
in them. The plants include such bien- 
nials as Canterbury-bells, foxgloves, 
standing cypress, forget-me-nots, Bellis 
and pansies. Lupines are very uncer- 
tain here unless frames are used. In 
the lath-house, I grow primroses to per- 
fection by covering them with frames. 
However, for these plants, I have better 
jueck with cello-glass than with glass. 
During pleasant weather, the primroses 
often bloom right in the frame. Other 
subjects that respond to this treatment 
are gerberas, English iris, ranunculus, 
and anemones, both the spring and fall- 
blooming varieties. In these frames I 
have wintered all types of ’mums, Pent- 
stemon grandiflora hybrids, double 
Shasta daisy, linaria, nierembergia and 
small plants of fall sown seed. Foxtail 
lilies winter perfectly this way, and 
without doubt other plants that would 
not survive without protection would 
welcome this treatment. Be sure to re- 
move the glass on warm days, to prevent 
premature growth which would be in- 
jured by later freezes. 


Culture. and propagation. But now 
back to poppies. The cultural notes 
in the catalogues are good, but I would 
like to add a suggestion. When the new 
plants are growing nicely in fall, I run 
my finger around the crown down to 
where the roots branch and remove the 
soil, replacing it with coarse sand. When 
the plant dies down the following sum- 
mer after blooming, a depression will 
be noticed. This will be larger each 
year as the plant increases in size. Sand 
should be used to fill this depression. 

Poppies are not as long lived as 
peonies and other perennials, but they 
will live for a number of years. Pro- 
pagation is easy, however, and, since 
young plants are especially vigorous, it 
is well to keep new plants coming along. 

Just before fall growth starts, dig 
down by the side of the plant and re- 
move one of the roots. Cut this root 
into pieces about two inches long, and 
plant the pieces in a coldframe or a pro- 
tected place about an inch deep. Be 
sure that the root is the right way up, 
and if you are uncertain which is the 
lower and which the upper end, place it 
flat. Peat moss worked into the soil 
is beneficial. By late fall new growth 
will appear, and as likely as not the 
plant will bloom the following year. The 
year I got Enchantress, I eut off six 
pieces from the long roots and planted 
them in a frame. They all bloomed the 
next year, and one produced a larger 
bloom than the mother plant. Do not 
transplant in the spring. 
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| A Christmas Gift 
: of Extended Pleasure 


That's what membership in 
THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
will give your friends,—or yourself. 


This Christmas offer includes: 
1. The 1945 American Rose Annual. 
2. “What Every Rose Grower Should Know.” 
3. Subscription to the American Rose Magazine. 
4. A Member’s Handbook. 
», 5. The 1946 American Rose Annual, 
_» 6. Use of the Lending Library or rose books. 
7. Free help on Personal Rose Questions. 


Gift Memberships will be acknowledged with 
@ special Christmas Card 


All for $5.00 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 687C HARRISBURG, PA. 






























OREGON GROWN 


The IDEAL 
os CHRISTMAS 


Long branches carefully selected for perfec- 
tion, filled with bright scarlet berries clustered G | FT 
Freshly cut. Shipped 


among the dark green leaves. 
No. 1—2 Ibs. $2.00; No. 2—3 Ibs. $2.75 prepaid in cartons 
—3 sizes 


No. 3—5 Ibs. $4.50 


N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 N. E. GLISAN ST. PORTLAND 13, OREGON GROWERS 











FoRLAWNS 
and GARDENS 


Wew SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Does not injure grass. Destroys roots and all. Easy to apply. 














Here's the new way to beautiful, weedless 
lawns. D-Weed contains the 2-4-D hormone. 
Plantain, dandelion and bind weed are a few 
of the many weeds that can be eliminated. 
it gives the weeds acute growing pains. The 
leaves curl . . . the stems and roots swell and 
split. . . and within a few weeks the plants 
are completely killed by abnormal over-stimu- 


SPRAY ENTIRE LAWN 


Purchase enough to cover $300 
5,000 square feet........... —_ 
or sample package to cover $400 
1,000 square feet........... — 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 
mail check, money order or cash today. 


DEALERS WRITE 


FOR ATTRACTIVE OFFER 





lated growth of cells within the stems and 
roots. D-Weed is not dependent on caustic, 
therefore does not produce browning of the 
grass. It is non-corrosive to spraying equipment 
and will not irritate the skin . . . non-explosive 
. « « will not stain or injure clothing. Easy to 
apply ... use ordinary garden spray or 
sprinkling can. 
ow ee wees —s ws ewe aw aw ae 
| SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


KING LABORATORIES, INC. _ Est. 1930 
205 Oneida St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL 
Xmas Offer 


Five top ranking Salbach pat- 
ented gladiolus. Large clean 
healthy bulbs. 


5—California, big clear geranium 
pink, 
5—Sir Gallahad, large spectacular 


cream with vivid scarlet blotch. 
1—Grand Opera, very tall, immense 
clear pink. 
2—June Bride, big light yellow with 
soft red _ blotch. 
2—King of Hearts, 


clear coral red. 


very large light 


This is a tremendously popular group 
and stock is very limited. 


15 bulbs, separately labeled sent 
prepaid for $5.00 


Catalog on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 





Berkeley 8, Calif. 


For AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
Iris, and Eremurus species, Gentians, Primulas, 
Helleborus, and others that need winter’s cold 
for starting. Unique catalog Dept. 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 


___NEW JERSEY 


























UX ine Wildflower 


Bulbs / 


LOW PRICED! 


Something different for your 






c= 


garden! Choice selection of 
wildflower bulbs: Pitcher 
Plant - Lady Slipper - Dog- 


seoth Violets - Rock Plants - many rare 
varieties of Lilies, etc. Guaranteed to grow 
anywhere in U. s. in good soil. Low priced. 
Limited supply. Order early! Immediate 
shipment for Fall planting! 
e Send Postcard ie 
for Literature 
JO-BEE COMPANY 
1023 Fox Bldg. Detroit 1, Mich. 


AMD « 


the pointed Fertilizer 
Tablet for Potted Plants 
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25¢ 





Ht and Garden Flowers. 
oe ) If not available at your dealer’s, write 


FERTIL~ POINT COMPANY 


2005 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


$1.00 Fait 








WILLAMETTE RASPBERRY 


Largest new Red Raspberry. 

table and canning. 

hardy. 

Plants 3 for $1.00; 10 for $2.75 postpaid 
ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


Send for catalog of fruits, berries and 
nursery stock 


CALAPOOIA BERRY FARM 
Shedd, Oregon 


Excellent for 
A 2-season berry and 





November in Southern 
Gardens 


By Juuia Lester DILLON 


RAGRANCE of Tea Olives, Lo- 
Psu and late roses with rich colors 

of camellias here and there, brilli- 
ant foliage on trees and shining berries 
on shrubs of many kinds—November 
brings us this harvest of beauty. 


Where needed spring flowering trees 
and shrubs must be planted, redbuds in 
rose and white, crab-apples in pink and 
carmine, and magnolias of deciduous 
kinds come first on the lists. Every 
garden needs these flowering trees for 
spectacular effects in spring. They 
make pictures above the borders that 
give strength and dash to the back- 
grounds. 


Dogwoods in white and rose, mimosas 
for later bloom followed by the blue 
Chaste-trees and Crepe-myrtles of sum- 
mer and fall give constant pleasures 
throughout the years. Put your flower- 
ing trees in early and the needed shrubs 
can go in also. Spireas, ceydonias, 
jasmines, forsythias, deutzias and 
philadelphus all should have a place in 
our spring pageant. Persian and Chin- 
ese lilacs are at home also in the lower 
South. Both are very valuable shrubs. 


Roses of all kinds planted about the 
middle of the month will form roots and 
gain strength through the winter and be 
ready to bloom in early spring. Order 
at once and after planting be sure to 
bank earth around the stems up to six 
inches and leave this soil mulch until 
the new shoots appear. 


There’s a growing interest in the 
better types of old-fashioned roses and 
it is good to know that many can be 
secured. Teas and Noisettes, the Bour- 
bons and the Chinas and Damasks have 
been with us since America was young 
and the growers who are promoting 
their distribution are doing a fine service 
for our country. The newer hybrid teas 
and hybrid perpetuals with floribundas 
and polyanthas all have a place in the 
sun, too. 


Shrub roses in the South send out 
ground suckers and soon become pests 
in small gardens but where there is room 
or banks to be covered they are very 
satisfactory. 


Last call for tulips and hyacinths 
comes right away. News from Holland 
is good and the stocks of their finest 
bulbs are intact. Get your tulips in. 
Plant moth balls along with the bulbs 
if moles infest the borders. 


Roman hyacinths in blue, pink and. 
white are standard early flowering bulbs 
for this section. They increase and 
grow through the years and never have 
to be lifted and dried. Plant these if 
you can get them, 
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especially for 
TUBER Production 


hy 
; 1 BEG? ss 


EXTRA Order Now in Advance: 
SIZE Our usual high quality TUBERS 
will be sent when properly cured. 

TUBERS CAMELLIA FLOWERED and 
50‘ each FRILLED TYPES in orange, red, 
$ rose, salmon, white, yellow, mixed. 

12 for $5 DOUBLE FRINGED TYPE mixed. 
100 for HANGING BASKET TYPE mixed. 


$35.00 BEGONIA SEED Pkt. $1.00 
eostrpain DOUBLE CAMELLIA FLOWERED 
Blooms first year. Instructions on packet 


Send for CATALOG illustrating plants and bulbs in coior! 
California Seedsmen 


nallawells “rmsn: 


256-C MARKET ST. @ SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


CALLA LILY BULBS 


Graceful fiowers and foliage for spring 


I 256 ccanacchoweeeeseees 4 for $1.00 
CD 26564040 eneciweescane 3 for $1.00 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 


LUTZ SUPERB PEONIES 


For over a generation we have been supply- 
ing the leadin landscape gardeners with 
peonies and this is our introductory retail 
offer: For $5.00 we will send postpaid any- 
where in the United States, twelve peonies in 
red, white and pink, consisting of the world's 
best varieties, including such varieties as 
Festiva Maxima, Edulis Superba, Felix Crousse, 
Karl Rosefield and Sarah Bernhardt. Peonies 
are perennial, fairly free of disease, bloom 
better as they age and require little attention, 
Just plant them and watch them bloom. 
Every garden should have some peonies. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
BOONVILLE, INDIANA 


a 
OOTONE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
} THE PLANT HORMONE POWDER FOR 
CUTTINGS, SEEDS, AND BULBS. 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Nn 








Dept. F 


























PLANT WYANT ROSES 
THIS FALL 


For Most Successful 

Blooms Next Spring 
All our roses are of highest quality—all are two 
year field grown budded bushes. ‘‘Never saw such 
root systems—no wonder your roses thrive’’, writes 
a new customer. You too will be surprised and 
happy. We've specialized in roses for years—in 
this hardy severe Northern Ohio climate, 


seis WY ANT 


BOX F, MENTOR, OHIO 











Your Garden of Verse™ 


The Coming of. “Peace” 


The floods of war engulfed the world, 
The skies with bomber planes were dark, 


The shores were strewn with twisted 
wrecks, 
The fields with wounded and the stark. 


And women prayed for men away 

In distant lands, in combat gory. 

While brave men longed for sight of 
home— 

Their strongest hope was Peace, not glory. 

The clouds so dark were pierced with 
light; 

Like Noah, peering o’er the deep, 

All saw a dove of shining white 

Awinging in majestic sweep. 

And in its beak it bore a rose, 

A rose of heavenly form and hue, 

A rose born in embattled lands 

That seemed to say to me and you— 


“The bond of beauty binds all men 

Into a world-wide brotherhood— 

There is a noble fellowship 

Creating what is fine and good. 

If all will strive for mastery 

Creating things of worth and beauty, 

Then men shall know that Peace has 

come— 

Men’s highest hope, man’s deepest duty.” 

—CHARLES BLUM 


November Jewel 


Wanly blue and insignificant, 
In August chicory is a weed, 
A bud that burgeons into ragged stars 
And conquers a lusty briar patch in its 
greed 
Of angular growth, where farmers, the 
good grass mowing, 
Call it a pest for blowing. 
Yet under the dour skies of late November. 
When even a briar has shed the wine-red 
leaf, 
ghostly 
rushes 
Bend to the flail of a north wind in their 
grief, 
A flash of chicory through this cerecloth 
pricking, 
Is a splinter of heaven for picking. 
—WINIFRED ADAMS BURR 


And goldenrod with tarnished 


Tramps 


Outcasts from the garden plot— 
Goldenrod and Queen Anne’s lace— 
Chicory, too, has thrown her lot 

With those of no abiding place; 
Tramps along the country road— 

Bits of sun and cloud and sky— 
Nature’s children which she sowed 

To please the tired traveler’s eye. 

—IsaseL M. Woops 


Transition 
How old 


The garden grew 

Within a night, 

This morning woke 

With head 

Frost white. 
—GENEVIEVE K. STEPHENS 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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HARDY GARDEN LILIES For Fall Planting 


BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS FROM SPRING TO FROST 





SHUKSAN—A 
Lily. Rich  apricot-colored 
flowers with dark maroon 
spots blooming in July. 
3 bulbs for $1.15; $4.25 per doz. 
Extra large bulbs 
60¢ each; $6.50 per doz. 


PHILIPPINENSE — Long 
white trumpet-shaped flowers 
with pale green throats. A 
grand Lily for foreground 
planting, height 1% to 2 feet. 
3 bulbs for $1.45; 12 for $5.50 


striking new 


Gpecial Offer 


No. 16 





REGALE—America’s favorite 

1 PARDALINUM All 5 CENTIFOLIUM — ‘“‘Beautiful Lily. Easy to grow, very 
Lily of China”’ Extremely hardy. Enormous white 

1 SHUKSAN large pure white trumpets trumpets tinged rose on out- 
for with a flash of yellow in the side with golden throat and 


ENTIFOLIUM 
PuLLinrnene( 2 | 15 


1 TENUIFOLIUM 


throat, outside tinted rose. 
3 bulbs for $1.15; $4.25 per doz. 
Extra large bulbs 
60¢ each; $6.50 per doz. 


yellow anthers. 


rant. 


Very frag- 






Mammoth bulba 
60¢ each; $6.50 per doz, 
Jumbo bulbs 


PARDALINUM — “Sunset $1.00 each; $11.00 per doz. 
Lily’’ . . . A vigorous grower, 
5 to 6 feet tall, often produc - Coral Lily 


TENUIFOLIUM 
° - Small, brilliant flowers 
with waxy recurved petals all 
through June on stems 18-24 
inches tall. 

3 bulbs for 90¢; 12 for $3.25 


ing 15 to 20 flowers per stalk 
2 Deep orange blossoms spot 
Shipment about November 15th ted maroon, large recurved 


petals tipped scarlet. 
An Extra 3 bulbs for 90¢; 12 for $3.25 
Special Value ... 


GIANT MAYFLOWERING EXOTIC TULIP MIXTURE 


A hand-picked selection of many of our choice varieties. Each one is outstanding in color, size 
and form, and if bought separately by name, would cost a great deal more. Plant them in 
groups of five or more throughout your flower borders. 


Special Price—25 Bulbs $2.25; 50 for $4.25; 100 for $7.95 


GOOD VALUES IN OTHER SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM—12 for 50¢; 50 for $1.95: 100 for $3.75 
DOG-TOOTH VIOLETS (Erythronium)—12 for 75¢; 50 for $2.85: 
LEUCOJUM :(Snowflake)—12 for 85¢; 25 for $1.65; 100 for $5.95 
ERANTHIS (Winter Aconite)—12 for 50¢; 25 for 85¢; 100 for $2.95 
SNOW DROPS—12 for 75¢; 25 for $1.35; 50 for $2.50; 100 for $4.75 
GRAPE HYACINTHS—50 for $1.25; 100 for $2.35 
SCILLA CAMPANULATA—20 Bulbs $1.00; 50 Bulbs $2.00; 100 Bulbs $3.50 
SCILLA SIBERICA—12 for 85¢:; 25 for $1.65: 100 for $5.95 
CHIONDOXA—12 for 60¢; 25 for $1.15; 50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.95 
KING ALFRED DAFFODILS—12 Large Bulbs $1.65; 50 for $6.25; 100 for $12. 
NARCISSI FOR NATURALIZING—50 Bulbs $1.65; 100 for $2.95; 1000 for $27.50 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Virginia Bluebells)—6 for $1.00; 12 for $1.85; 100 for $14.50 






100 for $5.50 








| GOLDFARB'S SEED STORE 


162 East 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















FINER PANSIES — 


Famous Giant Swiss, brilliant colors, pkt $1.00. 
Hybrid Blend, huge pastels & bronzes, pkt $1.00. 
Clarke Blend, mixture of Swiss & Hybrids, pkt $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER, half pkts, each of the above, the 
three $1.25. 


FOUR SEPARATE COLORS, Firebeacon (red). 
Ullswater (blue), Montblanc (white), Coronation 
Gold, for mass planting. Special pkts, 200 seeds 
each, the four $1.25. 


Cultural directions. Pansy & Primrose catalogue. 


THE CLARKES, gyrroswers, Clackamas, Oregon 


PLANTFOOD 
Specifically Designed for 


Azaleas and Camellias 


ALSO EXCELLENT FOR MAGNOLIAS, 

GARDENIAS, HOLLIES, RHODODEN- 

DRONS, KALMIA, TEA OLIVES AND 
OTHER ACID SOIL PLANTS. 


Cultural booklet— 
AZALEAS & CAMELLIAS—will be 
sent upon request. 











Send a Subscription to 
FLOWER GROWER 
to Your Gardening Friends 


Solve your Christmas gift problems 
this quick, easy way . . . let us, in your 
name, send FLOWER GROWER to 
all your gardening friends and rela- 
tives. They’ll remember you, kindly, 
all through the year. 


See the special Christmas Gift 
Order Blank in this issue 








SEND HOLLY (to Friends 


Every spray of our English Holly is 
red berried. Gift pack 18x18x5 inches 


$2.75 express prepaid in U. S. only 
THE ACRES, Rt.2, Oregon City, Oregon 
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WY .sf Reds * Pinks * Purples YY 

NY’ The perfect flower for your peren- YY 

pial border, foundation planting ~ 
or for arrangements. 


Write Today for Free Catalog in Full Color 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 





produce huge: 
flowers in bril- 
liant and pastel 
colors, superb 
texture. Bloom 
2 weeks early. 


Steele’s MASTODON 
JUMBO MIXED PANSIES 
are the result of 50 years in- 
tensive breeding by three gen- 
erations of pansy specialists. 





Secure seeds or plants from your 
SEED HOUSE or FLORIST 








Roses In War-Torn Europe 


(Continued from page 527) 
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Famous Rose Names. . 


Mme. Caroline Testout was so 
called by a fashionable London dress- 
maker of that name who purchased 
the variety as part of a publicity 
campaign. The rose was distributed 
in 1890 by that great French raiser, 
Joseph Pernet-Ducher, of Venissieux, 
nr. Lyon, who died in 1928. As a 
rule, raisers of new plants are quite 
naturally inclined to think more of 
their productions than other people, 
but sometimes they err in the op- 
posite direction. This was a case in 
point, for at the time Pernet-Ducher 
considered the pink seedling which 
Mme. Testout selected was no more 
than mediocre, but the dressmaker 


. Mme. Caroline Testout 


thought otherwise and, much to the 
raiser’s surprise, she turned out to be 
right. Incidentally, Mme. Caroline 
Testout was the seed-parent of Frau 
Karl Druschki. The well-known yel- 
low rose Julien Potin was:named in 
honor of M. Julien Potin, the pro- 
prietor of a chain of grocery stores. 
This was another case in which 
Pernet-Ducher was mistaken, for he 
had decided to discard the seedling 
when a committee of Potin’s em- 
ployees asked to be allowed to pur- 
chase it as a gift to their employer.— 
Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, March, 
1945. 
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real rose men kept on with their hybrid- 
izing, their discriminating consideration 
and their individual showing of the 
roses, is deeply affecting. 1 cannot help 
feeling that the American rose gardener 
who makes a easual trial with roses and 
then quits because he didn’t have com- 
plete success needs to get some of the 
spirit which has animated these French- 
men who were not deterred by bombs, 
occupations and the rest of the German 
nuisance from keeping right on with 
their world-benefiting work. 

From Germany there are yet no avail- 
able reports. For many years a persist- 
ent correspondent was Wilhelm Kordes, 
who is responsible, as any rose-wise per- 
son knows, for Crimson Glory and many 
excellent roses, and who was the first to 
draw attention to the growing value of 
the Polyantha hybrids for effective 
garden use. That he did not want to 
get into war was well shown when in 
November, 1939, he wrote: “We are hav- 
ing war again in Europe, and whatever 
may result of it, it will leave all of us 
the poorer.” 

From Denmark, whence so many ex- 
cellent varieties which bear the name of 
their creator, Poulsen, come to America, 
we have nothing, and that country re- 
gretfully is yet a black-out at this writ- 
ing. 

From England our reports have not 
been plentiful, although readers of the 
American Rose Magazine will have not- 
ed that the veteran grower and hybrid- 
izer Walter Easlea, a man with a birth- 
day almost identical with mine, kept 
going with the rose and maintained his 
rose friendships right up until his death 
on February 11, 1945. He had had to 
do with many American rose veterans, 
and indeed with all the friends of the 
rose, for he dealt with the Countess 
Senni in Italy, and with Alister Clark 
in Australia. It was the habit of all 
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American growers to e¢ali upon this 
excellent man. 


Beginning in 1919, American rose lov- 
ers were benefited by the shrewd and 
capable observations of an American 
woman who had become the Countess 
Senni, and whose home near Rome was 
the Mecca.for more than one American 
pilgrim who needed contacts. She is a 
devoted and persistent rose grower. She 
knew roses, particularly European 
roses, and continually visited, wrote 
about and worked with all the roses 
she could find. In her first letter she 
said: “I live on a farm just outside of 
Rome. We sometimes have mild and 
sometimes severe winters ... Roses stand 
the summers better than anything else 
... After several years’ struggling for 
borders, 1 have put roses everywhere.” 
She was always closer to the European 
roses than we could be, and her unpre- 
judiced judgment we found could be 
depended upon. 


With two of her sons serving as 
aviators in the Italian Army during the 
Ethiopian War, her relation to Ameri- 
can roses was diminished but not con- 
eluded. After Italy entered World War 
II we seemed to be cut off from this 
good rose woman, but my correspond- 
ence with an Army chaplain who first 
made contact with me when he was in 
North Africa and retained contact when 
he was removed to Italy, has changed 
the picture, for I managed to have him 
visit the Countess Senni at her home, 
look at her roses and tell her how hun- 
gry we were to hear from her. The re- 
sult was a letter early this year. Chap- 
lain Moran, my friend in this matter, 
has called upon her since, and we know, 
therefore, that she is alive and loving 
roses. 

The letter tells of the damage, indeed 
destruction, that ensued by reason of 
successive oceupations by troops and 
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the accompanying civilians. She seems 
to have suffered more by the casual non- 
military occupation than by the fighting 

en. She has, however, despite the 
destruction of much of her garden and 
of everything she sent to a little moun- 
tain home which was a resource in hot 
weather, gotten back to the garden idea, 
though at one stage in her letter she 
fears that she will never touch a hoe 
again. All of the contacts she had with 
public rose-growing in and around Rome 
have been looked after, but, alas, mili- 
tary occupancy has destroyed much that 
she remembered and had inspired. She 
bas heard of our Danish friend, but with- 
out direct connection, and therefore the 
Poulsen that remain to her are 
deeply cherished. Despite all of this 
she has managed to keep up membership 
in the American Rose Society, and thus 
has known what the rest of the rose 
growers who associate under that par- 
ticular banner are doing and thinking 
and saying. 

In this last letter she deplores the loss 
of certain Australian roses that we had 
mutually admired and cultivated. 

In a very interestingly curious way 
she speaks of Pedro Dot, the Spaniard 
who has been so valuable in the intro- 
duction of new roses, and from whom 
I used to hear more or less frequently. 
We have, indeed, a letter following his 
return from his island refuge, Mallorea, 
and I am hoping now that as the sky 
clears we will again have his cheery 
word and his most encouraging roses. 

Out of this survey it is not diffieult to 
see a most cheering and worth while rose 
fellowship existing which is sufficiently 
vital to serve through war, through oceu- 
pations, conquests, and all the rest of it. 
My own feeling, therefore, is that now 
peace is returning the rose will be 
stronger than ever because its associa- 
tional quality will have been more com- 
pletely developed. 


roses 


A Dozen Fine Tulips 


(Continued from page 529) 


with a glittering black base. A remark- 
able flower. 30 inches. 


Mrs. F. E. Dixon. Classed as a hybrid 
tulip, this variety has flowers that are 








exceptionally large, though graceful in 


form. The color is soft sulphur-yellow, 
eradually fading near-white. It’s long 


asting, strong stemmed. 28 inches. 


Tantalus. This is one of the new giant 
Breeder tulips which is described vari- 
ous ways in catalogues, but which is light 
admium-yellow shaded dull violet. 30 
nches. 


White Giant, an Ideal Darwin tulip, 
ias everything—big, well formed flowers, 
tall stiff stems, excellent substance, clean 
olor. Bulb growers call it “the perfect 
white tulip.” 30 inches. 
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RARE NATIVE PLANTS 


For those who want the unusual 


WHITE FRINGED BLEEDINGHEART (Dicentra eximea alba) 
The very rare white form of this garden favorite. 


$3.00 each 2 2 for $5.00 


(Limit Two to a Customer) 


BOX HUCKLEBERRY (Gaylussacia brachycera) 
Choice prostrate evergreen groundcover. Rare. 


$1.50 each ® 3 for $4.00 
SHORE COWBERRY (Vaccinium vitis-idaea majus) 


Low evergreen—dark red fruit, flowers pale pink or white 


$1.00 each e 10 for $9.00 
MOUNTAIN COWBERRY (Vaccinium vitis-idaea minus) 


Forms low dense evergreen mat—Pink flowers, red fruit. 


$1.00 each C) 10 for $9.00 
ALLEGANY SANDMYRTLE (Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum) 


Low evergreen shrub, rarely over 8 inches tall. 
$1.00 each « 10 for $9.00 
All are postpaid east of Mississippi River 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOG 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Mass. Dept. FG 

















U.S. Govt. urges home fruit tree planting... NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 






» 72 Art Color Pages... FREE 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 


Tree Collections to encourage Victory Planting 
Specials in Roses and Shrubs . gree, 







































New. EW varieties of fruit trees save years of waite 
STARKING N ing—now ready to help National Healtb FG ] 
Apple and Victory. Bred and Selected to bear 1-45 
(Trademark) younger. Introduced by the wizards of J | 
horticuiture, Burbank and Stark. T 
—_ Luscious fruits of mammoth size and ex- ; ARKj 
tra flavor. Pure Strain and Hybrid trees cross bred for vigor and Nurseries & Orchard 


hardiness so they thrive and bear almost anywhere farm crops grow. 
They are given head start by Stark Extra Heavy Root System 
of grafting—each tree inspected 5 times by nursery experts to as- 
eure you get very cream of the crop—no runts or weaklings. 
EXTRA GLORIOUS BIG 72-PG. CATALOG (FREE while 
supply lasts) shows these miracle fruits, shrubs and roses in natural 
auty. ““Expert’s-Choice”’ Fruit Tree Victory Collectionsnowat1/5th 
off—we stand 1/5th of cost to encourage patriotic planting and help 
win the war. Specials in shrubs and roses. MAIL COUPON today. 


STARK NURSERIES & ORCHARDS C0., BoxDD-45, Louisiana, Mo. 


SPARE-TIME SALESMEN & WOMEN WANTED 
—Big money weekly. O. E. Griffin made exceptional 
earnings, $240.01 in_ month spare time. Biggest 
chance in years as Govt. urges Home Fruit Tree 
Planting. CASH paid weekly. Liberal commission, 
valuable prizes. Free outfit. Free training. No in- 
vestment. Don't miss chance. Mail coupon NOW! 


00-45, Louisiana, MO 
Please send 194 

YEAR BOOK of Stark 

Burbank Prize Fruit, etc. 

[}] Check here for special 10- 

tree proposition. 

[] Check here for special over 201 


we tree proposition. 





I 
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Check here if interested in liberal Weekly Cash In 
come Plan for Spare-time selling Stark prize trees 











News for Orlyt Owners 


With War restrictions lifted, Orlyt 
Greenhouses are now available with 
automatic heating and ventilation. 
Automatic watering (controlled by a 
time switch) also available soon. 
Basic Orlyt models $119.50 to 
$618.50. A fascinating Catalog tell- 





Indoors and Outdoors 
for early spring blooms 
DUTCH IRIS 

Wedgewood, light blue 


ing hy about this quality prefabri- py roy $1.00 

cated greenhouse, on request. Write , oa 
' 5 : ZEPHYRANTHES, Dainty 
Dept. E115. little flowers, 6 in. tall 
for pots or border. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N.Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 


White, Pink, doz. $1.00 


YELLOW CALLA LILIES, 
Bright golden flowers 
wit white spotted 
leaves, 25¢. each, doz. 

$2.50 


Send for FREE illustrated catalog 
of CALIFORNIA BULBS and SEEDS 


. 
FRANK, D. VINCENT 


go = 


PREFABRICATED 
€ GREENHOUSE 


he B 


317-F South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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~ METAL for 
PLANT LABELS 





GOOD NEWS 


WHITE ZINC Labels and MARKERS 
now available for fall months. 

White Zinc natural gray-white (not 

painted) is found more satisfactory 
than any other material for long ex- 
posure to all weather. Pencil marks 
stay through rain, snow, wind and 
heat. 
White Zinc is not yet plentiful but it 
will be available for small orders for 
home use; We regret we cannot fill 
sarge orders for Garden Clubs and the 
Trade. 


WHITE ZINC 
PLANT LABELS 


These 7 inch labels are easily fastened 
to plant or branch. Handy to use. 
Leadpencil marks stay for years in all 
weather. Natural gray-white not 
painted. Have stood the test of years, 


Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 
100 for $1 500 for $4 
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LENGTH 














GARDEN MARKERS 


Our new nine inch DOUBLE galvanized 
wire sticker with WHITE ZINC name 
plate may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of the under 
side for date or other notes, 


Handy when planting glads and 
other bulbs, nice for Perennials, tris, 
Roses and seed beds. 


Slightly tilted for easy reading. 
Prices have not been raised. 


Prepsid—Doz. 50¢; 25 for $1 
100 for $3 extra nameplate 1c ea. 


Special—Weatherproof Pencil 10¢ 





EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY 
Box 93 Paw Paw, Mich. 














How To Grow 
AMARYLLIS 


is fully discussed in our Fall Cata- 
log. If you have failed before you 
can now succeed. The catalog also 
carefully explains the culture of 
Cymbidium Orchids, Gladiolus 
Lilies, and all bulbs listed and tells 
you how to grow bulbs in pots. Free 
for a post card request. 


Special Offers. Amaryllis rutila 
hybrids. An excellent strain for out- 


door planting. Mostly in one shade 
of red. 50¢ ea. 6 for $2.50. Jumbo 
size, 75¢ ea. 6 for $3.75. 
Amaryllis, Select Strains, As- 
sorted Colors are best for pots. Ex- 


hibition flowers. 80¢ ea. 3 for $2.25. 


Watsonias. Gorgeous colors, as- 
sorted. For South only. Mar.—Apr. 
bloom. 60¢ doz. $3.50 per 100. 


Give bulbs for Christmas. You 
can shop by mail and save time and 
money. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. F., La Verne, California 

















Author of “Hardy Californians, 


HE first few months after the 

Dove of Peace finally deposited 

her olive branch made little dif- 
ference to West Coast gardens, except 
that a full gas tank brought with it the 
temptation to give garden work the cold 
shoulder. 

The shuffling of homes and of personal 
effects, though, which follows the release 
of men in service zs going to leave its 
mark on many a garden. There’s a lot 
of moving around going on. When the 
permanent home is established the new 
garden must be made and this requires 
thoughtful planning. Since the gardener 
must live in the future as well as the 
present it will take imagination as well 
as knowledge to be able to visualize the 
results of today’s work. 

For one thing, the gardener must 
decide what sort of a garden the new 
one is to be. Shall it be a seasonal 
garden stressing bloom for winter, 
spring, summer or autumn? Or an 
everblooming garden? <A garden where 
cutting flowers are to be given promin- 
ence? Is it to be a quick garden into 
which go only fast-maturing plants or 
is the owner willing to wait for choice, 
slow-growing trees and shrubs to form 
the background? One of the most 
cheering things about a new garden is 
that some day it will be old. It will 
have a comfortable seasoned look and 
the setting for smaller plants will be 
furnished by boughs with well-thought- 
out and well developed lines. 


From now on, West Coast nurseries 
will be able to build up their stock and 
we will have to send away for less ma- 
terial. This being so, keep an eye 
eocked for the return of some of the 
favorites of five years ago. One of 
these is South African Honey Bell, 
Mahernia_ verticillata. It has small 
bright foliage and delightfully fragrant 
light yellow flower-bells' that droop 
prettily. It will not stand a great deal 
of cold and it is well to keep a few 
rooted cuttings on hand for if the drain- 
age is not good Honey Bell is likely 
to be short lived. Potentilla fruticosa 
and some of its named forms have been 
hard to find of late but are, I am told, 
already on their way back. Pruning 
will form this hardy little shrub into a 
low wide, stem-rooting affair of great 
charm. This subject naturally makes a 
slender, erect 3-foot bush. It bears its 
yellow, single flowers all summer, which 
is a valuable feature. 
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California Shrubs,” ete. 


Southern California. Lecollect the 
winter’s drought which followed on the 
heels of last November’s rain and don’t 
put the hose away just yet. During this 
month we are accustomed to relegate to 
the tool shed this obstreperous but in- 
dispensible article and last year we all 
had to drag it out again for the newly 
transplanted annuals and even the 
seedlings of native plants had to be 
helped through the December and Jan- 
uary drought. Do the watering early 
in the morning. 

Sow seed now of Phlox drummondi 
if this annual is needed for spring bloom 
and start calendulas for winter flower- 
ing. This is the month for sowing 
anemone and ranunculus. Put these in 
the places where they are to bloom and 
keep in mind their popularity with 
birds, covering the seedlings before they 
are attacked. If you keep the weeds 
down you will have a show of these 
lovely things for two years. Save your 
own seed from them. Cut back that 
dwarf plumbago we buy under the name 
of Ceratostigma griffithi. Unless this 
is done the plant gets leggy and much 
of its benefit is lost. 


California Fog Belt. Last Novem- 
ber’s rain, the heaviest, in the fog belt, 
for forty years, brought patches of 
green to open places and before the 
tenth of the month the first narcissi 
and the snowflakes were blooming with 
the late nerines and sternbergias. Even 
though such luck does not come our 
way this November those seeds which 
were sown during the foggy summer 
days are, if watered, making fall fog 


belt gardens gay with sea dahlias, 
linarias, agatheas, alonsoas, pansies, 


lobelias and petunias for the blooms of 
all these have joined the late fuchsias 
and the bright but ubiquitous pelar- 
goniums and geraniums. As I have 
said many times before, there is no 
annual whieh gives so much for nothing 
to the fog belt garden as the sea dahlia, 
Coreopsis maritima; it seeds itself, it 
triumphs over weeds and drought and 
produces a long season of bright yellow 
daisies which do look very much like 
single dahlias. And it is tops for 
cutting. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
If last summer’s garden lacked color, 
plant some altheas'this month. Hibiseus 
growers sniff at these old timers but 
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¢ AQUATIC 
GARDENING! 


Everything for 

the Aquarium 
Aquatic Plants, Snails, Gold- 
fish Aquariums, Fish Foods 
Everything for the 
Indoor Garden and Terrarium 
Ferns, Ivies, Syngoniums, 
etc., and other Odd Plants 
Everything for the Pool ' 
Lilies, Lotus, etc. 


WRITE = FREE | alana 
EPT. 409 
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‘LOVELAND * 


SOLESH FAEW OURO MURSEHUES 








a "J 
GARDEN BOOKS 
“Garden Flowers in Color’? by Foley 
350 beautiful color plates, $1.98 postpaid 
“Garden Bulbs in Color’ by McFarland 
250 color illustrations and cultural directions 
$2.49 postpaid 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Dept. F Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 



















FREE! 


r 1945 Catalogue 
featuring the best and 
newest Perennials, 
Roses, Herbs, ete. 


day! 
Send to avox F - 


CARROLL GARDENS: Westminster 
GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Headquarters for Native 











Andromeda, Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and 
‘limbers, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Species. Any quantity 


Send for Catalog 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Ashford, McDowell County North Corolina 
Fifty-two years’ growing experience 


Azaleas. Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, | 
| 
| 
] 
| 








Free Illustrated Booklet “Hints on 
Care and Culture of Roses.”’ Trial 
Offer: Send $2.00 for four 2-year-old 
bushes, all different. World's best 
varieties — guaranteed. Address — 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Route 5, Tyler, Texas 


* * 








‘ GRAVELY 
\ GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 4 











‘ 
Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 1107 
Dunbar, W. Va. 


Cultivates 


«+ cuts 











ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 








for regions where hibiseus is not hardy 
altheas make a good substitute and, 
knowing this, some of the Big Valley 
nurserymen handle varieties in good 
mauve shades, in crimson and in laven- 
der as well as white. Another shrub 
which should be used more in Big Valley 
gardens is Chaste Tree, Vitex agnus- 
castus (V. macrophylla) belonging to 
the verbena family. It’s a native of 
Southern Europe. Its palmate leaves 
are dark green above and gray beneath 
and twice during the summer it bears 
dense 7-inch spikes of soft lavender-blue 
flowers. The first flowers come in late 
June and if these are cut off when they 
fade the August and September crop 
will be 


more profuse and of better 
quality. This eight-foot shrub is a re- 


liable bloomer and though it 
sun it will perform 
slightly shady place. 


takes full 
ereditably in a 


Then there is that stunning eight-foot 
Daubentonia tripeti (Sesbania tripeti) 


from Argentina with large and vivid 
flame colored flowers. It is usually 


allowed to grow tree shape and develop 
wide and evenly spreading branches, for 
the gorgeous flowers come in drooping 
racemes, quite overpowering the light 
green foliage and decorating the boughs 
even to their tips. This is a useful 
shrub to use as a highlight and should 
have plenty of room and light for its 
wide branches. Its bean-like seed pods 
hang on and go dark and are valued by 
some Valleyites for “arrangements.” As 
it is not a long lived bush but is a 
quick grower, it is wise to save some of 
these seeds. They may be planted where 
they are to grow. 


Pacific Northwest. If vou haven’t 
already selected the chrysanthemum 
varieties you want to grow next year, 
be sure to do so before the flowers are 
over. In doing this remember the many 
groups and plan the list of names ae- 
cording to the garden places available. 
Take notes on the treatment needed as 
well as on color, size and type of bloom. 
Remember that the caseades need special 
attention in the way of training and 
pruning, that such varieties as Distine- 
tion and Woking Bronze need disbud- 
ding, that the splendid cushions bloom 
from July through October, the new 
pompons from September until frost 
and that the Korean novelties are 
especially fine. Among the Ameléa or 
cushion group I recommend Red Flare 
having bright rusty red flowers and 
Lorelei, a large-flowered yellow. 

In case you already are growing the 
tender chrysanthemums, dig some of the 
plants and winter them over in the eold- 
frames, being careful not to leave the 
glass on when the day is sunny. Be 
sure to label the plants for you will 
need to know the name of each if you 
take euttings from them next spring. 
Give those tender varieties you leave 

their garden places a muleh of light 
material such as peat. Sprinkle old 
manure or compost over empty garden 
spots which you intend to dig over in 
the spring. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Would you like a mixture of some of the 
best of named varieties? 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. An assortment in fair 
proportions of the following only, mixed at 
shipping time, at $3.00 per 100 medium sizes 
(between 114 inches and % inch). Or at $2.00 
per 100 No. 5 sizes (between % inch and 12 
inch). Prepaid. 

AVE MARIA (light blue), 
BEACON (scarlet pink), 
CAMELLIA (pinkish white 


BARCAROLE (orange), 
BLACK OPAL (black red), 
), GOLDEN DREAM (yellow), 
IRAK (slate grey), MAID OF ORLEANS (white), 
MINUET (lavender), MRS. E. J. HEATON (salmon), 
NEW ERA (ruffled pink), PEGGY LOU (rose pink), 
PELEGRINA (dark blue), REW! FALLU (dark red), 
SMILING MAESTRO (salmon), SNOW PRINCESS 
(white). 
Any of the above separately labeled at the same rates, but 
not less than 25 of a kind. 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. Any of the following in 
No. 5 sizes (between % inch and 1! inch), cor- 
rectly labeled, at $3.00 per 100. 25 at the same 
rate. Prepaid. 
ALGONQUIN (red), BLUE ADMIRAL (dark blue), 
BLUE BEAUTY (blue), CORONA (cream, pink edge), 
ETHEL CAVE-COLE (pink), GRETA GARBO (blush 
white), KING LEAR (purple), LEONA (magenta), 
MARGARET BEATON (blotched white), MYRNA 
(ruffled white), PURPLE BEAUTY (purple), SENSA- 
TION (rose pink), TIMBUCTOO (magenta), VALERIA 
(scarlet). Or a mixture of these at the same rate. 
These No. 5 sizes bloom readily the first season under 
ordinary care. Subject to prior sale. Write for Fall List, 
also Spring Catalog listing these and many others in all 
sizes and bulblets, including the finest of the newest. 


Our 23rd year of Fall offerings 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Box 400, Creston, lowa 








Cut-Flower Mixture 


Fill that vase with masses 
of gay colored Pansies 
zrown from this mixture, 
100 plants, $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants, $6.75 ppd. 
Write for FREE Pansy 
booklet. 
PITZONKA’'S PANSY FARM 
Box 1115, Bristol, Pa. 














FOR FLOWER ARRANGEMENT FANS 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 


has personally selected a group of most 
attractive containers, bases, accessories, 
| for flower arrangers. Angels and ma- 
| donnas, too. They are priced from 50¢ 
| to $3.50. 
All make lovely Christmas gifts 


Ask for ‘illustrated folder—and please 
order early! 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 


123 Great | Oak Pleasantville, N. Y. 


















fy Offered by Virginia's Largest 
aed Growers of Frue Trees ae 
Berry Plonts. Write for Free Copy Low-Price 
Wlustrated Catalogue listing the better vari- 
eties of Fruits and Ornamentols. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Box 8. 





Waynesbore, Va.——-—_) 











PEONIES 


‘ior Memorial Day 
: Order these 4 superior 
time-tested vorieties 

EDULIS SUPERBA, deep pink, very early 
FESTIVA MAXIMA, snowy white, eorly 
FELIX CROUSSE, red, mid-season 

MME. EMILE GALLE, rose-pink, mid-seoson 


ORDER FROM THIS AD 


FALL IS THE BEST VARIETIES $9 
TIME TO PLANT FOR ONLY 
eosTtTPaio ANTWwHRERE 


Our color-illustrated catalog 
lists shrubs, trees, fruits, 
























berries, flowers, e 

and vines ite 

SEND 

=, OW) NURSERIES 


NOW! Dept.G-6 Ottawa, Kansas 












>| Don’t 
, ’ | forget 
-) our 
<| bird 
friends 
this 


~- — - |winter. 
Va |Keep 
a... them 


‘from 

, Starving 
Vejwhen 

~ their 
»jnatural 








Feed ion 


BURNETT’S COMPLETE 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


2 Ib. 45¢ @ 5 Ibs. $1.0) ©@ 25 Ibs. $4.50 

Postpaid in Ist and 2d Zones 
100 Ibs. $15.00 @ Express Collect 
WILD BIRD SUET CAKES 

40¢ each @ 3 for $1.10 © $4.00 per dozen 

Postpaid Ist and 2d Zones 
Write for literature on Wild Bird Foods, 
douses, Feeders, etc. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. Tel. BArclay 7-6138 New York, 7 


BRAND’S FINER PEONIES 
and FRENCH LILACS 


From the World's Best Collections 
Let us know your requirements 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


rence g\ betray eens 
niewoalns/ A 9%) oregon 7 GROWN 


Wiite fora Res li 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 


BLEEDING 


EXTRA 

LARGE $ Jun 
PLANTS postraio 
ANYWHERE 





























































PLANT THIS FALL 
“BLOOMS NEXT SPRING 





“pct Regageencne res little care. 


G-9 Ottawa, Kansas 








* HUNDREDS *« 

OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 

FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
Scotland, England, Switzerland, China, Cape 
Cod, Hollywood, Mexico, South America, etc. 


The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 
full of inspirations and surprising “Finds”, all i. 
2d and described for you. Each yd ae 


the majority under $5.00 a 
e soe 






article is attractively wrapped na 


comes to you prepaid with 
our guarantee of your 
cor mple te satisfaction. at Md S#. 


GLADIOLUS 
| LILIES | 


200 varieties GLADIOLUS, the finest most 
up-to-date varieties in the world. Our large 
descriptive catalog mailed in December. 
Our descriptive LILY list now being mailed 
giving many cultural hints, in growing this 
Aristocrat of all Hardy Garden. Flowers. 
Ask to be put on our mailing 
list now, before you forget it. 


ALFRED L. MOSES 


| LIMA, NEW YORK 



































Carl Purdy’s Autobiography 


(Continued from page 534) 


was to become a journalist. During the 
last years on the ranch I read as much 


as possible, largely history. My inti- 
mate friend at this time was Gavin 
MeNab, the son of a Scotchman, Alex 


ander McNab, who owned a large sheep 
ranch five miles from our property. 

It was while 1 was in Ukiah that my 
interest turned almost by accident to 
gardening. My sister Flora went East 
and for a year of her absence lived 
with Unele John Purdy, a prominent 
educaticnist in Wiseonsin. Uncle John 
was a graduate of Rochester ‘College, 
where he had become the friend of James 
Vick, a leading flower seedsman. From 
Vick he acquired a love for flower gar- 
dening, which was in turn acquired by 
Flora, and when she returned to Califor- 
nia she brought with her flower seeds 
and bulbs. I was enlisted as first assist- 
ant in making a garden on the bare hill 
on which we lived, and I date my life- 
long love of flower gardening from the 
time when I earried rich soil from the 


barnyard in buckets and drew water 
from a 30-foot well. Alexander MeNab 
was also a flower gardener, and my 


growing interest made me his willing 
helper. Then when I was seventeen, an 
incident occurred which gave direction 
to my interest. 

One day Mr. MeNab handed me a 
letter from George C. Woolson. Mr. 
Woolson was one of the Commissioners 
for Central Park, New York, and had 
a nursery at Passaic, New Jersey. In 
his letter he said that he wanted Cali- 
fornia wild flowers and would be glad 
to trade plants for them. I answered 
the letter, enclosing a pressed specimen 
of a wildflower that I loved. The answer 
was an order for 100 of these flowers 
for $1.50, and encouragement to send 
other flowers, with the assurance that 
Woolson would buy bulbs or plants of 
any that he could use. 

During the next seven years, in the 
time not taken up by teaching, I gradu- 
ally expanded my interest in the field 
which Mr. Woolson’s offer had been the 
means of my entering. At first I sent 
only plants specifically requested by 
Woolson, but as my botanical knowl- 
edge increased my choice became more 
indepe ndent, until I finally beeame a 
world authority in some lines. Woolson’s 
purchases soon ceased to satisfy me, and 
I found ways to reach other American 
dealers, and, by 1881, even buyers in 
Europe. My work was to collect plants 
and bulbs from the wild for introduction 
into cultivated gardens, and each year 
I travelled farther in the quest. I got 
in touch with other plant collectors, and 
with people willing to dig plants and 
bulbs for me, until eventually my con- 
nection covered the territory from the 
Pacifie to the Rocky Mountains. 

Then, in 1886, an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to go into fire insurance 
and become local agent for the express 
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company. Two years later I lost the 
job because I wouldn’t vote as the com- 
pany required. The year 1889 saw a 
great increase in orders from American 
plant dealers and collecting occupied all 
the time I had available. In 1904 I was 
asked to lay out the grounds on a 


country estate, and soon other large 
places requested my help. The San 


Francisco earthquake interrupted this 
work, but it was not long before it was 
resumed and I devoted winters to land- 
senping. 

My extry into the mail order retail 
trade was due to the influence of Luther 
Burbank, who was a close friend of 
mine. My first retail catalogue was is- 
sued in 1905. 


Peter Barr, the English father of 
daffodil culture, suggested that I give 


my attention to daffodils, and 1 became 
the first American dealer to offer the 
rarer daffodils. Darwin tulips and other 
types of tulip were added to the list of 
interests, and again I was the first on 
the Pacific Coast and probably in 
America to offer these to the public. 
Many of the hardy plants that I im- 
ported were the first to enter the country. 
Bertrand H. Farr of Pennsylvania and 
I were the first to import and disseminate 
the new improved German irises. I was 
the first to introduce Lewisias to the 
garden, and of course many of the 
so-called California bulbs found their 
way into the trade as a result of my 


early collecting. Many, too, I named. 
(This sounds very boastful, Mr. Editor, 


but you asked me to give an account 
of my work.) 

My gardens, 2,500 feet up in the 
mountains of Ukiah, are my home. They 


are very beautiful, and my son and 
younger daughter share my activities. 


At 84 my health is good, and I am 
able to do the good day’s work which 
wartime scarcity of labor makes neces- 
sary. I do not feel it an indignity to 
labor in this way; indeed, I love to 
work in my line. 


Making Leaf Mold 


(Continued from page 534) ° 


and 5 feet wide. At each corner are 
leather handholds. A sheet will hold 
many wheelbarrow loads of leaves, and 
one person can pull a full sheet of dry 
leaves. This method beats any other | 
know for handling leaves or light rub- 
bish. 

The use of this leaf mold is revolution- 
izing our garden culture. It provides 
ample humus and some fertilizer, and 
we add what more is needed. It makes 
the soil very workable and it holds 
moisture. Then we use a lot as mulch, 
and as it is free from weeds we save a 
lot of weeding thereby. 
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The most famous 
name in plant food... 


VIGORO 


in handy 
TABLET FORM! 


villing New Beauty 
ck PLANTS 


Just push 
Vigoro tablets 
in the soil 





They’re a 


COMPLETE 
plant food! 


24 TABLETS 10¢ 


A product of Swift & Company 









ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon Vumbos” ap 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earilest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up te 4” & 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid eolors. Plants 
guar. & backed by our 30 yrs. of Pansy special- 
faation. Send WOW wre FREE price list. 
HILLTOP "GARDENS, BOX F. PURCELLVILLE. VA 





ROSE GUIDE 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 
ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the best varieties 
in each class—with accurate descriptions and 
full color illustrations. Includes our new in- 
troduction, “‘PEACE’’—only All-America Rose 
Selection for 1946. Now is the time to plan 
your 1946 ROSE oe is the De- 
pendable Guide, FRE 


THE CONARD- PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 410, Pa. 


FREE 








BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. _Ixiolirion, 
Lewisia, Alstroemeria, Velthei- 
mia and the hundred other 
bulb-delights in that new Fall 
Catalog of ours that you should 
ask for today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 








Light PINK CALLA 


A vigorous grower and excellent 
for either pots or garden. The 
bulbs we offer here will produce 
several blooms each. An _ ideal 
corsage flower as they keep well 
when cut. 

2 for $i. 






6 for $2.50 


GOLDEN CALLAS. Large vigorous 
bulbs for pots or garden. Large 
golden biooms—silver spotted foliage. 


5 for $1. $2 a doz. 
BABY WHITE CALLAS. A little 
snow-white gem for pots. 
7 for $1. 20 for $2.50 


New Rose Calla sold out for this season 


BU ENA GARDENS ona pany A 





Lily Progress 


(Continued from page 530) 


gardens are enriched by three more va- 
rieties which she has discovered, Here 
Henry, yellow with tips shaded sear- 
let, Mary Henry Davis, buff, and 
Port Henry, pale orange. L. canadense 
Golden Rule is unspotted and pure 
yellow. Variants of L. philadelphieum 
discovered by Mrs. Henry are Brown 
Berry, old gold, and Wyatt, yellow 
spotted with red. These lilies are hap- 
pier in a lime-free soil, but if lime is 
present a liberal amount of peat spaded 
in will provide conditions more to their 
liking. 

A very brilliant and striking lily is 
Fire King, descended from L. davidi 
and L. croceum through several genera- 
tions of breeding. The plant grows to 
4 feet in height and bears vermillion- 
scarlet blooms facing up. L. pumilum 
(tenuifolium) has produced two yellow 
varieties, Goldfinch and Yellow Bunting. 
Yellow variants of this dainty and at- 
tractive species are a worthwhile addi- 
tion to the lily list. 

Upright flowered lilies inelude Isa- 
bella Preston, orange tipped with red, 
and W. N. Craig, unspotted orange yel- 
low. These Umbellatum type lilies are 
bold striking sun lovers, growing well in 
any good garden soil. The bulbs should 
be planted 4 to 6 inches deep. 

With the elimination of the Japanese 
supply of Easter lily bulbs an American 
industry has developed, based chiefly on 
types of L. longiflorum. developed in 
America. Among them are Creole, Croft, 
Ace and Estate, the last a tall variety 
suitable for garden culture. The others 
are primarily pot lilies in the North but 
are grown in gardens in the South. My 
experience with L. longiflorum is lim- 
ited to seedlings which have been fully 
hardy in upper New York State for sev- 
eral years. ‘This is a good garden lily 
which has been overlooked, probably be- 
cause it is usually thought of as a 
greenhouse subject. Nevertheless its 
pure white flowers and its hardiness 
make it a fine garden plant. It should 
be mulched for winter. 


Spray Poison Ivy in Summer 


CORRESPONDENT complains that 

poison ivy sprayed with the new 
product, ammonium sulfamate, in 1943 
grew vigorously in 1944 with very little 
signs of killing. The spray, however, 
was applied late in the autumn after 
the leaves had fallen. Since the material 
enters the plant through the leaves this 
result is to be expected. Ammonium 
sulfamate must be put on during the 
growing season while the foliage is pres- 
ent. In applying it to poison ivy on 
the edge of an apple orchard it was 
found that branches on which leaves 
were wetted with the material were 
killed back only a few inches. We had 
been afraid that it might injure the 
tree trunk several feet back, but to date 
there is no evidence of this. 
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GUID : FOR MAKING 


‘BEAUTIFUL LAWNS, EVEN 
- IN HARD-TO-GROW PLACES 


Edited especially for amateurs, each 
issue of “Lawn Care” is full of prac- 
tical information that will help you 
make your lawn a velvet carpet 
without weeds. Send for your FREE 
2 year subscription today. Write... 
0. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 

86 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 


1% 


AMARYLLIS 


American Hybrid Mixed Colors 
Blooming Size Hand Polonized 
from richest blooms 2 for $1.00 
with roots ready to pot 








Gempokus Amaryllis 
Farm 


P. O. Box 270 
VINELAND, N. J. 


















wiy* Largest and finest, all 
Zou choicest colors, mixed. 
E ar we avedand 
crinkled. cial--35¢ 
pkt. of ae cette 
forl0c. Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
S W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
353 B Bidg. 353 Burpee Bldg 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
























*¢ *» ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 


SOIL HEATING CA- 
BLE for hotbeds-cold- 
frames - unheated 
greenhouses - plant 
benches. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Operates from 
household current. 
Adjustable thermo- 
stat has pilot light. 
Saves current when 
sun warms hotbed air. 


Junior Gro-Quick with Thermostat and 40° 
200 watt Cable for 3’x6’ frames $5.35 
Senior Gro-Quick with Thermostat and 80’ 
400 watt Cable for 6’x6’ frames $6.95 


Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt 
deliveries—no priorities. See your favorite 
seed catalog—your seed dealer—or order di- 
rect. Prepaid in USA. 











"GRO-QUICK2L. "ie" ii 








Classified Adv ertising 


Section 


African Violets 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Red Head, the nearest red. Bi- 
Color, new, two upper petals same as Red Head, three 
lower lighter. tSoth are good growers and bloomers, very 
pretty. Each plant has two to three crowns, $1 each. 
25 cents packing & postal for each plant. R. G. BAX 
TER, 2023 Belmont Ave., Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


WHITE LADY $I, 








PINK BEAUTY $1, Blue Girl 75¢. 
Postage & packing charges, 1 plant 25¢, 2 plants, 15¢ 
each, 3 plants or over, 10¢ each. Orders amounting to 
$5 or over free. Complete growing instructions with 
each shipment. Strong stock. Prompt delivery. No 
catalog. VIRGINIA LEE GARDENS, Box 173, Drexel 


Hill, Pa =e ae 
 soondiin. oe 
AMARYLLIS—American Hybrid* mixed colors 2 for $1 


with roots ready to pot for indoor blooming, hand-polli- 
nated from richest blooms. GEMPOKUS AMARYLLIS 
FARM, P. O. Box 270, Vineland, N. J. _ 


aes Bees 


BEES—GOOD SIDE LINE, pleas ure, profit. Send $1 for 
book ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ (new edition), and 
one year’s subscription. Free literature AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Box H, Hamilton, Illinois. 





Berries 





PLANTS—Thornless Boysenberry, Nectarberry,  Health- 
berry, bearing age, 4—$1, yearlings, 10—$1, dewberry, 
blackcap raspberry, everbearing Wazata strawberry, 12— 
$1, Dunlap strawberry,—100—$1.50. Add 10 per cent 
for postage. DIXON BERRY FARM, RR 1, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 





Books 
GARDEN BOOKS—ok 1 and New. Many bargains. Lists 
free. Old books searched for till found. No obligation. 
Cc. W. WOOD, Copemish 10, Mich. 
FOR CHRISTMAS give onntun friends 1 » garden 
book Write for list. TROVILLION PRIV ATE PRESS, 
Herrin, Illinois. 








GAIN Financial Independence “SECURITY ACRES” 
sensational New Book tells how to create a fine income 
in your own back yard City lot or Five-Acres Plot. Not 
one, but scores of ways to make money out of doors. 
Send $1 bill today. Your money back if not satisfied. 
FREE ‘“‘Money Grow on Trees’’ with each order. 
LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO., P. O. Box 115-FG, 
Streator, Il. 








PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robert J. Halli- 
day, available in limited reprint edition 142 pages, 
many illustrations, postpaid $2, Prospectus free, 

LONG VIE W’'’, Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 











MANY NEW AND GORGEOUS flowering bulbs ready 
for Eastern trade. Profitable to grow. Special seed 
items. Send for advance offers. RANSOM SEEDS, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 

BULB BARGAINS. 6 of a kind 30c. Anemones, Babania, 
Dierama, Freesias, Dutch Iris, Ixias, Jack in the Pulpit, 
Pardalinum Lilies, Muscari, Narcissus, Ranunculus, 
Scillas, Sparaxis, Star of Bethlehem, ree Tulips. 
20 packets flower seed 25c, JOE SMITH, 3241—28th Ave. 
West, Seattle, Wash. 








GLADIOLUS—Free catalog, early 1946. AMARYLLIS— 
Giant hybrids, mixed colors only, 24%” bulbs, 5 for $2, 
10 for $3.75; 3”, 5 for $2.75; 10 for $5. Postpaid. Cul- 
tural directions. THE VAN GARDENS, Kingston, New 


Jersey. 





CREOLE EASTER LILY, native white spider lily, Vir- 
ginia blue bells, Ismene, red spider lily, each item 6 for $1. 
Louisiana iris, wild Easter lily, blackberry lily, wind 
flower, day flower, spiderwort, lirope, each item 10 for $1. 
E DMOND RIGGS, St . Martinville, La. 


Com s 


“CACTI- SUCCULENTS, HOW TOG ROW TI iE M” 68 
pages, 65 pictures, 25 cents. Dlustrated monthly maga- 
zine, recognized authority, six-months $1.00. SCOTT 
HASELTON, | tox 101, Pasadena, _ Calif 


Cientibabeme 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Lockport, 1 a - 


Stock Plants—rooted cuttings. 
GARDENS, 165 Akron Street, 


HARDY MUMS 7 avy field clumps—Will make 10 to 25 
plants next spring. 60¢ each—3—$1.50—12—$5. Make 
any combination from the following list Pink, rose, 
white, yellow, gold, bronze, red, and major cushion, 
Autumn Lights, Algonquin, Alice Howell, Barnegat, 
Ceres, Ember, E. A. Wander, Geronimo, Judith Ander- 
son, Jewel, Goblin, Honeycomb, Lavender Lady, Mrs. 
P. S. Dupont, Pink & White Doty, Sinki, Romany, Sep 
tember Gold, Santa Claus, and Yellow Spoon. All 
labelled and shipped postpaid. November shipment only. 
CEDARLINE FLOWE R FARM, Sewell, N. J. 

GLITTERING HILLS 1945 sensation 


fully double, 36” high, 30” wide, 











on 


Lemon yellow, 3 
perfect foliage, hardy, 


stock limited. Big field clumps, $1.50 Don’t miss it! 
Sam Williston $1.25, 
100 other 
a 


Chippewa $1.25, Purple Star 75c. 
varieties free list. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 





Compost Hasteners 





Lilies 





BETTER, EASIER, QUICKER composting with sactO. 
No harsh chemicals Works all winter. Lower cost. 
Five pounds, treats half ton, $1.75 Dealers, or prepaid 
from JEAN MACLEAN, BR IDGE TON 16, INDIANA. 


"Daffodils 


DAFFODILS Eanever. Empress, Golden Spur, White 
Narcissus, large bulbs, 25 $1; 100 $3.50 posipaid. $25 per 
1000. MRS. W. E. WALTERS, R. 2, Pulaski, Tenn. 


i Dahlia 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—At digging time—Propagating Di- 
visions—When wanted—American and Australian—Prices 
right—List on request HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
sox 58, Clayton, New Jersey 

FIRST - QUALITY DAHLIA SEED from best large va 
rieties. Write for free list. THE TERRACE GARDENS, 
4298 Maryland Street, San Diego, Calif. 























Delphiniums 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, finest strain 
in the world. Plants and seeds. Send for free folder. 
Offerman Delphinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
6, Wash. 











Blesteic ‘Hot Bed Units 


CABLE—Thermostats—complete units. Low Prices, post- 
paid. Also register your name for our new rare flower 
and bulb catalog. Thirty years of experience goes into 
this catalog. You will keep it for reference. RANSOM 
SEEDS, San Gabriel, Calif. 











Fertilizers—Soil Conditioners 





FINE SCREENED loamy peat humus excellent for lawns, 
gardens, ferns, azaleas, camelias, etc. Acid PH. 4-8. Some 
nitrogen $1.00 per 2 bushel bag No order accepted 





for less than 5 bags. Cash please. HAASE BROS., 116 8. 
Jefferson Street, Peoria, Illinois 
CHEAP FERTILIZER, but BETTER fertilizer. Quickly, 


easily make your own from waste—leaves, table scraps— 
even sawdust! Five pounds BactO, only $1.75, treats 
half ton waste 25 pounds $5.49. Send for free leaflets. 
BACTO, BRIDG STON 16, INDIANA. 
SHREDDED “PEAT ‘HUMUS $1.50 per 1002 bag. Same 
sterilized, $2.50. Sterilized potting or starting soil $2.50 
per 100% bag. Above prices FOB Akron, Ohio H. W. 
CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Copley, Ohio, 











Geraniums 


GERANIUMS—Scented leaved Novelties and “Vat iegated 
foliage. 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
ROY rs BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Rt. 10, Box 393, 
Oklahoma City 7, Okishome. 








" Gladiolus 








GLADIOLUS BULBS Best of the standard and late in- 
troductions, sand grown, Michigan State inspected. Send 
for wholesale and retail list RAVET’S GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS, Menominee, Mich. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS—We have most of the new varie- 
ties, best of the old Our bulbs grow the winners. 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. F, Albert Lea, Minn. 





POPULAR VARIETIES OF GLADIOLUS BULBS. Write 
for free catalog of HEALTHY WISCONSIN sandy soil 
grown bulbs. MARTY'S GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wis. 
GLADIOLUS, bulbs-bulblets. Fe saturing : popular varieties 
of merit old and new. All young state inspected stock. 
Price list on request. HAROLD STEARNS, Estherville, 
Iowa. 











DISTINCTIVE GLADS— The be ast of the old and the 
new. Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. 
QUACKENBUSH, New Cumberland, Pa. 














" Picentenssiiie~<iteaiiies 





HEMEROCALLIS, four all different, 
Phlox subulata, five varieties, $1., eight alliums includ- 
ing pulchellum {$1., _ three Hosta, different, $1. 
HAV’ ALOOK GARDE NS, Fowlerville, Michigan. 


labeled $1., 











Iris 


FREE CATALOG—6 varieties of Fall Blooming, labelled 
Iris with 6 clove pinks, $2, postpaid. FAIR CHANCE 
FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 


SIBERIAN {tRIS—Four choice including the giant 
Caesar's Brother $1. 12 Dwarf iris $1. Sempervivums 
12 for $1. HAV’ALOOK GARDEN, Fowlerville, 
Michigan. 














ee Seeds 


BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED, from Kentucky’ s famous 
meadows, 10 lbs. $4.70; 25 Ibs. $11; 50 Ibs. $21.50; 
100 lbs. $42, f.o.b Subject change. w ALNUT LAWN 
FARM, Route 2 G, Lexington, Ky. 


Lilacs 


FRENCH LILACS. Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; 
sn all sizes, own roots, dug to order, special collections. 
Descriptive catalog MABEL L. FRANKLIN, 5357-15 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn 

Finest French Hybrids, Early 
Hybrids, Late Hybrids. Rare species, novelties, specimens, 
None budded or grafted. Special collection offers. Cata- 
log free. UPTON NURSERY, 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, 
Mich 











OWN. ROOT LILACS. 








Amaryllis Halli pink 
increases each year; strikingly beautiful; 
$1 each. Mc GR EGOR BROS. ov.. Springfield, Ohio. 


MAGIC LILY BULBS (Lycoris), 
flowers; hardy 


icnsiiensees 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, 14 varieties, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Magnolias, Pink Dog- 
woods, Japanese Maples, 10 to 75 cents each, send for 
list. Yews in variety. 4-67. ALANWOLD NURSERY, 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





HARDY CANADIAN GROWN FRUIT TREES, Plants, 
Bulbs, Seeds. Illustrated catalogue free. TOBE'S 
TREERY, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada. 


Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 
Nun’s Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five four 
inch orchids next February and March, then for many 
years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas 
gifts. Four Dollars with order, CHARMAINE GAR- 
DENS, Lakeland, Fla. 

















Pansies 


PANSY PLANTS: Our pansy plants will produce huge 
jewels of mixed color blooms in your own garden that 
will delight you. Satisfied customers in 35 states. Ship- 
ments start November 1. Only $2 per 100 postpaid. Send 
check, money order or currency today. GINN’S PANSY 
GARDEN, Tyler, Texas. 











Peonies 


PEONIES—!I LACK SPACE to plant all the peonies I 
have in storage for spring planting, so write for my sur- 
plus bargain offer now. DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft, 
Wayne, Indiana. 


SHOW VARIETIES. Awarded 13 FIRSTS (Sweep- 
stakes) with 13 entries, Minneapolis Show, in 1944 (last 
time exhibited). Price list ready. Satisfaction entirely 
guaranteed. CHEROKEE GARDENS, Saint Paul 5, 
Minn. 














Roses 


ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. 
ture. Free illustrated catalog, 
Nl NURSE RY, Tyler, Texas. 





Hints on care and cul- 
McCLUNG BROS, ROSE 








Soil Improvement 





YOUR GARDEN CAN BE BETTER! Humus-fed soils 
mean health-giving minerals and vitamins; fewer insects 
and diseases. Send for free literature; how cheaply, 
easily and quickly make your own rich soil builder from 
waste. BENSON, BRIDGETON, INDIANA, 


Special OGer 


DON’T FEED SPARROWS. 
will catch thousands. 
nate these pests, 
Indiana. 

















Make your own trap that 
Join national campaign to elimi 
Write for details. ROY VAIL, Howe 2, 





PRINTING that pleases, 250 envelopes $1.25 also letter- 
heads, add postage, free samples and price list. INMAN’S 
CREATIVE PRINT, Elmer 25, New Jersey. 





POSTCARDS, with photograph in the corner, made from 
your personal negative or print. Despite paper shortage 
can also supply limited number early customers with 
Christmas folders with similar personal pictures. Samples 
10¢ credited on order, TIFFT, 24 Tifft Road, Dover, 
New Hamp. 





4 FLOWERING BEGONIAS, $1.10, 6 flowering geran- 
iums, $1.10, 6 flowering lantana, $1.10, 5 ivy plants, $1.10 
5 dish garden plants, $1.10, 5 dish ferns, $1.10, 5 
scented geraniums, $1.10, 3 gardenias, $1.10. All offers 
postpaid. McGREGOR BROS, CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





FERTILIZER STRETCHER. Unusual discovery! BactO 
improves, and extends chemical fertilizer 6 to 60 times! 
Removes ‘‘burn’’ Five pounds $1.75, makes up to ton 
improved _ fertilizer. Free literature, MACLEAN’S, 
BRIDGETON 6, INDIANA, 





CLEARANCE—Choice assorted hardy plants—20 better 
tall phlox—35 violets fine mixture—30 sedums—20 peren 
nials—each lot $1 postpaid. SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, 
Madison, Nebr. 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Louisiana Live 
Oak, Chinquapin, Black Walnut, White flowering Dog 
wood, Red Bud, Red flowering Magnolia, Pink Cret 
Myrtle, Camphor tree, size 2 to 4 feet, each $1. EDMOND 
RIGGS, St. Martinville, La. 





FRESH new Louisiana pecans, 5 Ibs. for $2.50, Fresh 
peanuts, 6 Ibs. for $2, EDMOND RIGGS, St. Martir 
ville, La. 











_ Viola 


VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, plant 
our choice seed selected from the finest named perennial 
varieties available. Special blend of the following colors 
—blue, yellow, white, and rose. Generous packet $), 
postpaid. Planting directions with orders. No list 
HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, Warren, Oregon. 


Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule. 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, ou 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON’ 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 




















pubescen 





WILDFLOWERS & FERNS, to brighten a shady nook i! 
the garden. Catalogue free on request. 
FARM, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 








WAKE ROBIN 
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Around the Year With Greenhouse Mums 


(Continued from page 533) 


Too prolonged pinching may result in 


no blooms. 


Choosing the buds. This part of the 
job is the most confusing to the begin- 
ner. “Taking the buds” means choosing 
the ones to leave to produce the big 
flowers. There are terminal buds and 
crown buds. Briefly, “crown” buds ap- 
pear early, are rather large and stand 
alone, not surrounded by a number of 
other buds. “Terminals” come later 
and are surrounded by other buds which 
are pinched out. Some varieties do 
better from “terminals” and others bet- 
ter from “crowns.” Dates differ also 
for taking buds, but one can only con- 
sider any given date as approximate, be- 
cause seasons, soil and treatment all 
differ from year to year. One begins 
to take buds on early varieties as early 
as August 10, and on late ones as late 
as September 30. I am not a horticul- 
tural expert and will not attempt to enter 
into any technical diseussion of the sub- 
ject, but let me say that it all looks 
a great deal more diffieult and worri- 
some than it really is. When one grows 
mums for a few seasons, one feels at 
home with them, gets the right “touch” 
and can handle them well and suecess- 
fully. 


Out of cloth and under glass. I plan 
» take my fine big plants out of the 
cloth home and into the greenhouse on 
Labor Day each year. I clean up each 
plant by removing any dried leaves, or 
even whole plants if they do not look 
healthy. I set each pot on a box so that 
[ can see it from all sides, tie it prop- 
erly and give it a thorough spraying, 
using Bordeaux and nicotine sulphate. 
I then take it into its winter home, which 
has been fumigated previously with nico- 
tine. It is important to stake and tie 
all plants well, so that the blooms are 
properly supported and the shape of 
each plant maintained as desired. 


On the home stretch. From here on 
one gets the joy of the work so far well 
done. Hot fall days may cause the 
leaves to wilt, but they come back. 
Provide shade on hot days and watch the 
watering carefully. Ventilate, too, as 
much as possible, and watch out for 
aphis or other pests and fumigate for 
them. Feed until the buds show color, 
using manure water or balanced fertil- 
izer, high in phosphate, in solution. 

The blooms begin to appear about 
October 15, and we usually have some 
tail-enders flowering at Christmas. 


There are always plenty through Thanks- 
giving. We fill the house with our 70 
to 75 pots, and I mean fill—one mass of 
beautiful colors from poms and dis- 
budded sprays, to cascades and those 
beauties as big as your head. 


Varieties. ‘Ihe breeders produce new 
varieties each year. The little man who 
grows for his own pleasure can’t grow 
them all or even keep up with new 
introductions. But I have found that 
the difference between many fine old 
and tried varieties and many of the new 
introductions is very slight, so I try 
not to be tempted by the new and to 
stick to those with which I am familiar 
and which both please us and produce 
fine flowers. The varieties in the tabu- 
lation have proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. 

The length of time that most chrysan- 
themums retain their blooms in a beauti- 
ful and fresh condition is amazing. If 
the house is kept cool, blooms will last 
several weeks. 


After blooming. ‘To the small vreen- 
house owner, the old plants present 
something of a problem, because one 
naturally wishes:to have other flowers 
follow for the rest of the season. When 
they are through blooming, save a pot 
or two of ‘each variety that you wish to 
eut for next season. Don’t hide them 
under the bench; instead, keep them in 
a cold corner and out of the warmest 
sun. Cut them down to the base. These 
old mum plants should be watered spar- 
ingly, and allowed to rest more or less 
dormant. They should not, however, be 
neglected or allowed to become thrippy 
or lousy. Water normally when the 
shoots begin to grow. You can’t stop 
them when the sun begins to get higher 
at the end of February. If the shoots 
come too fast, I pinch them off and let 
new shoots form for later cutting. 


The cycle complete. So we are back 
now where we started, ready to: root 
cuttings in the sand box for another 
season of chrysanthemums. Throw 
away the old plants when you have 
taken all the euttings you need. Don’t 
become too enthusiastic and take more 
cuttings than you can use. Remember 
that these small beginnings can develop 
into massive plants and all in 9 and 10- 


inch pots—marvelous flowers, chrysan- 
themums! 
Reprinted from the Eastern States 


Chrysanthemum Society Bulletin. 











Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for two years. 














CALLA LILIES 


Flowerfield's lovely, dainty flow- 
ered Callas are ideal for indoor 
planting this winter. 
ecece Ea. 85¢; Doz. $8.50 
YELLOW .Ea. 50¢; Doz. $5.00 
WHITE. ..Ea. 50¢; Doz. $5.00 


ONE OF EACH... $1.75 


Werte : 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM @ DEPT. 38 
_—_Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


Largest Selection of Tropical Fish 
and Aquarium Supplies in the Country 


Air and Water Pumps - Heaters, Thermostats, 
Tanks, Etc. Send for Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalog—l10c Coin or Stamps. 


AQUARIUM STOCK COMPANY 
66 West Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 




















BUY A GARTOOL 


CARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY CARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 













With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE rosa ageon TOOLHs= 


NDEN ST. WELLESLEY 
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ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, flowering plants and 
seedlings, have far exceeded our production capac- 
ity. We are, therefore, forced to withdraw all offer- 


x | 





ings. 
. IMustrated Catalogue with Culture Notes 
Fifty Cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 


ALASKA 


Flower Seeds From Alaska 


Grow Flowers Beautiful As An Alaska 
Sunrise 

Tough As A Dakota Winter. 

There Is No Finer Gift For A Friend Or 
For Yourself 

Than Our Collection Of Alaska Grown 
Flower Seeds 

Every One A Real Alaska Flower Picked 
For Perfection 

At Least 6 Varieties in Each Collection 














RRR TEED. 90 ce Kovcnvcésncess $1.00 
Alaska Lowland ..... Mebitheetes 1.00 
ME DD 600 0060 b 6502540 1.00 


All American Orders Postpaid 


ALASKA SEED COMPANY 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 




















Plants for Christmas. Gifts 


greeny it be 
good garden 
FLOWER GROWER, there is no 
able Christmas gift for the 
yardener, or even for advanced ones, than 
plants. As I look back over my own 
garden life and try to bring to mind what 
would have given me most joy in my early 
years, I think one of Highmead Nursery's 
(Dept. F., Ipswich, Mass.) herb collections 
would have made me completely happy. 
Without news to the contrary, I suspect 
they will be offering one of their fine 
collections again this year, which means 
a gift card at Christmas time and the 
actual plants in 


“Green Thumb” Mystic Mats 
HOUSE plant 


house piant or it can be at hing of 
heauty and a joy to its owner. It largely 
depends upon the way it has been grown. 
And not the Jeast of the factors contrib- 
uting to proper growth is correct water- 
ing. I have lot of gadgets in 
an effort to reduce the necessity for close 
attention to their moisture needs, but usu- 
ally at no reduction of time and effort 
and often to the detriment of the plants. 
Now, however, I have the solution in some 
eases in the “Green Thumb” Magic Mats 
which I had from Joseph Breck & Sons, 
85 State Street, Boston (9), Mass. 
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Nerine Bowdeni 


T is too late, of course. to flower bulbs 
of the most popular of all Nerines, N. 





filifolia and its even hetter variety, 
Duet: Composites 

HAVE combined these two. op- 
posites in the heading of this 


paragraph for two reasons: Garden- 
are forever complaining of the 
coarseness or both, of 
midsummer composites and again that 
Sea Lavender is said to be an unsatis- 
factory plant. It may be granted that 
many composites, such as sunflowers 
and false sunflowers, are inclined to 
be coarse, but they are so easily grown 
and so satisfactory otherwise that one 
is not justified in banishing them 
from the garden without some effort 
to tone down or fit 
them gracefully into the scheme of 


ers 
harshness, or 


their coarseness 


things. One way to accomplish that 
end is through the use of “flowers o’ 
grace.” of which the Sea Lavender 
(Statice latifolia) is one. In the 


same category can be placed many of 
the coral-bells 
Salvia azurea and 8. pitcheri, among 
others. But 


thalictrums, poppies, 


one hears many com- 


*Just how do you 





Things Out-of-the- 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, 


accommodate the big composites in 
garden’ Have you found good companion flowers for them ?—EpDIToR 





Recipients of this colorful Christmas card 

will open it to find that. when spring comes 

in their vicinity, a collection of rose plants 

will arrive from some thoughtful giver. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. are 

supplying these cards with all gift orders 
for rose bushes this year 


fothergilli, for they carried out their mis- 
sion of beauty in September. But there 
is still time to get bulbs of N. bowdeni, 
(bulbs with bud showing are usually 
offered by Cecil Houdyshel, 1412 Third 
St., LaVerne, Calif.) that will produce 
an umbel of 8 to 12, large, funnelshaped, 
rose-pink flowers at the top of a 15-inch, 
naked scape in December. Unlike N. fili- 
folia, with which you may be familiar, it 
is more or less evergreen and _ conse- 
quently does not want the long baking 
the latter requires. But the Houdyshel 
catalogue has a splendid set of growing 
directions for Nerines which will explain 
that feature thoroughly. 


Ordinary 


( Mich.) 





and Sea Lavender* 
plaints that Sea Lavender behaves 
poorly. The most frequent lament is 
that it does not make the growth the 
books say it should. That, I suspect, 
is because gardeners do not give it 
time to get settled. Commencing with 
a good plant (Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio, has excellent stock), place 
it in a fertile, well-drained soil, and 
then wait at least three years for it to 
show its worth. The result should be 
a plant of surprising lightness and 
delicacy, with immense heads (to 18 
inches across) of tiny, lavender flow- 
on to two feet tall. The 
size of head makes it prone to flop, the 
only fault of the plant, as I see it, 
but that is easily overcome by incon- 
spicuous staking. It would be inter- 
esting to hear from other gardeners 
as to how they treat coarse composites 
in the summer and autumn garden to 
make them agreeable parts of their 
garden pictures. 


ers stems 


your 














Gladiolus Mother Kadel 


HIS note, based on the word of a 

friend who tries to keep the best of 
the new gladiolus varieties growing 
through his plantings and whose judg- 
ment in gladiolus matters I highly re- 
spect, is addressed to that army of 
gardeners who want the cream of the 
crop without endless experiments to search 
them out by trial. I am glad to pass on 
to them his verdict that Mother Kadel, 
with her tall spike of unblemished, 
medium yellow flowers, is one of the bet- 
ter yellows of fairly recent introduction. 
It is a good grower, he tells me, a sure 
bloomer, and the flowers are nicely placed 
on the stem. His stock came from 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 10 W. Randolph 


Street, Chicago (1), Ill., or 47 Barclay 
Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


August Pioneer Daylily 


HEN I visited the garden of a friend 

recently, one of the brightest plants 
in the hardy border was a plant of 
Hemerocallis, August Pioneer, which he 
had last spring from the Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Penna. It began to pro- 
duce its lovely orange (chrome-orange, ac- 
cording to the color chart) blossoms on 
August 18 and would continue, it is said, 
into October. The color, which is further 
enhanced, I should add, by a faint flush 
of soft red at the edges of the petals, 
a tall stem of three feet, and a gratifyingly 
long blooming season, after most daylilies 
have put aside their labors for the year, 
makes it a most desirable garden plant, 
according to my way of judging these 
matters. 

Rhodea Japonica 


F the many forms of the Lily Family 

suited to garden culture, 
Rhodea japonica takes a prominent place. 
Rather, it would be more nearly correct 
to say that it should take a prominent 
place, for few window gardens that I visit 
know the plant. It is true that it takes 
quite a little space, with leaves 3 or 4 
inches across and up to 18 inches in 
length, but that is as it should be in a 
foliage plant. It would, in fact, have its 
value lessened in proportion to any re- 
duction in size of leaf. In its East Asian 
home, it has run into many varieties, with 


window 


differences almost entirely in size and 
variegation of leaf. All that I have seen 
have the same cluster of small incon 


spicuous white flowers, hidden among the 
leaves, followed by a showy mass of red 
fruits, which retain their ornamental value 
for months. Its greatest virtue, however, 
is found in its leaves, according to the 
way I see these matters. But I would 
not attempt to say which form you should 
get. My personal choice is the one with 
leaves heavily variegated yellow on the 
normally green background which Oak- 


hurst Gardens, 512 West Foothill Blvd., 
Arcadia, Calif., sell as variety No. 3. 
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name as sender. 


by number. 


J. & P. catalog which we shall mail to them. 


ORDER NOW! 


Do your Christmas shopping early, direct from this 
page. Make your selections and order from the 
coupon below. Remember—time is kind to a 


friendship in which living Roses have taken root. 


Save Time and Shop by Mail 


Fill out the order blank with the names and ad- 
dresses on your Christmas list. Do it with con- 
fidence, for there is no gift more appropriate for 
garden lovers than J. & P. Modern Roses and 
Perennials. 


Use the gift order blank below. If you need more 
space than the order blank provides, write out 
and attach on a separate sheet of paper. 


baa es a 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 234 Rose Lane, uemenenes New York 


Send gifts as nlled in below: Enclosed $ 
(Plants to be shipped prepaid at spring “pl: anting time.) 


My Name ........... 


My Address .............c00ceee: 





Group No. Send to......... ews 
or Amt. 
BEE 6 hoes tinea 00 a0s0n Qe ee 
Group No. Send to......... 
or Amt. 
oa nee 
Group No. Send to............ 
or Amt. 
Address 
( ) Please send catalog in natural color 





Your garden-loving friends will welcome gifts of J. & P. plants for 
Christmas. Let lovely growing things express your Yuletide mes- 

sage year after year with a galaxy of perfect blooms and color. In 
response to tremendous demand, we again offer this ideal way 
of sending a remembrance to hoes who have a yard or garden. 

The greeting card shown above opens into a handsome gift 
certificate. We inscribe your friend’s name, list the plants to be 
sent next spring direct from America’s Rose Capital, and your 
About December 15, we mail these 
cates to the names and addresses you supply. 

Simply select any of the Modern Rose gifts at right, and order 
Or indicate amount ($1.50 or more) for each name 
you send us, and your friends can select their own plants from the 


card-certifi- 


Actual Plants Sent Postpaid at Spring Planting Time to Names You Supply. 





Gift certificate will be mailed about Dec. 15 ta names below. 
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Parade of 
Fruits in 
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Perennials 








Jackson & Perkins Co. 






Festival of Roses with photos taken here in the Rose 
Capital of 
Pyle Rose—Grey Pearl and many other J. & P. 
introductions. 

RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW’! 


Plants are still scarce. : 
early and avoid disappointment, 


fs 4 


THAT GROW ! 
GIVE J. & P. MODERN 
PLANTS 


(Gift Certificates sent about Dec. 15— 
Actual Plants Sent at Spring Planting Time.) 
Guaranteed to live and bloom 


Special Offers for Christmas Giving 





x-60—1 plant, Crimson arr (Pl. Pat. 105) the spectacular cardi- 
nal-red Hybrid T (46 006 Od6 OR Ree de hhh dae kee eeees $1.50 


x-61—2 plants, Blaze (Pl. Pat. 10) Most popular everblooming 


climber. Flaming scarlet... . Perey Serert Te 3.00 
x-62—2 plants, 1 Fantasia (Pl. Pat. 590) and Sonata (Pl. Pat. 
applied for) (Yellow and Pink)... Pe6aseer ceeded eneca Ie 


x-63—2 plants, 1 Brandywine (Pl. Pat. 530), 1 Crimson Glory 


(Pl. Pat. 105) (Buff-yellow, cardinal-red.).............. 3.00 
x-64—12 Favorites, Hybrid Tea Garden Group ne tb O02 ate ag 
x-65—12 plants, Modern Dozen Group (Patented Roses)......... 12.50 


x-66—1 plant, Zulu Queen (PI. Pat. 363) ‘Blackest of All Reds’’ 2.¢00 
x-67—3 plants, 1 Pinocchio (Pl. Pat. 484), 1 Rochester (Pl. Pat. 
(All Floribundas) 3.15 


x-68—3 plants, Pinocchio (Pl. Pat. 484), the Floribunda sensa- 
tion for exquisite form and color ; coe BetS 


131), 1 Summer Snow (PI. Pat. 416). 


x-69—1 Tree Rose (Red), on 3!/2 ft. trunk, blooming at eye level 4.50 


x-70—3 Violas, Purple Heart-—a super size, colorful viola that 
blooms abundantly .................. paceeeeenestee Ge 


Only Names of Roses, Not Prices 
Appear on Gift Certificate 


make their own selections from the J. 
P. Catalog. 


log early in January. 
Be sure to give name and complete 


and complete address, 
f Gift Certificate 


The Christmas Greeting Card 
7 opens into a gift certificate 


as shown at left. 

















1946 Modern oses, Perennials and 
Natural Color—See Rosedom’s new 
Also, choice Lilacs, Phlox, Mums, 
and Fruits. It reviews the traditional 


America. Also shows the new Ernie 


Mailed about Jan. 5 


Order yours 


You may order any of the Groups above, 
unless you would like your friends to 


In that case, we fill in the 
amount of your gift on the certificate 
($1.50 or more), and send them the cata- 
IMPORT ANT— 


dress of EACH person’ for whom you 
order above, as well as your own name 


Fall Planting ORLD - FAMOUS ffor their 


Is Suggested beauty and quality, with flow ers 

Have you tried fall planting, of giant size in magnificent 
to grow earlier, larger and more’ colors, on extra long stems, mostly 
abundant Sweet Peas? The soil four to a stem! Exquisite fragrance 
is now mellow for an ideal seed- C : B ’ m Florad: i 
bed, easy to dig. You'll gain much xrown on purpee s own oradale 
time next spring and avoid the Farms in California, the finest flower 
risk of bad weather planting de- seed growing section in the world. 


lays. Free leaflet tells how. Special Values! 


Order Direct from .* 
P 
Burpee’s Giant Ruffled 


This Page 

Originated and grown on Burpee’s fa-° 
mous Floradale Farms, specially selected 
to make your Sweet Pea garden and bouquets 
most beautiful. So waved and ruffled, the 
exquisite long-stemmed blooms seem like 
double flowers. 8 Packets, 8 separate colors 
—crimson, salmon-cerise, primrose, cream- 
pink, salmon-pink, deep blue, mauve, white. 


2 wa : _— Burpee’: 
Special—8 Best vacrers 9 9 a ™ Giant ‘Ruffled 





Sweet Pea 
a aS oe 


fr agrant 
Giant Ruffled All Colors Mixed 


For those who do not plant each color sepa- 
rately ; contains all the favorites in the & 
group of 8 at top and many more in a 
splendid mixture. OUNCE 

V4 Ib. $3.75 


The Burpee leaf- 
let — ''How to 


- 4 . 
6 Glorious Giant Spencers By, 4 
Burpee’s Giant Spencers, six separate glor- pte ge page, 
ious colors at this special price: Ambition, 
lavender; Grand Slam, scarlet-cerise; Ruffled Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
Rose, rose; Ruffled Beauty, cream-pink; a 
Kames, pure white; Blue Bird, true a In natural color, see FREE 
Burpee’s bigger and bet- 
ter flowers for the post- 
war world—Giant Tetra 
Snapdragons, Colossal 
All-double Petunias, 


Burpee’s Giant Spencer Sweet Pea r.) — 6 _- ery I... , $ 
| of eac each color (value 
ene (value 95c) 25 ¢ $2.35), a for 3 q 
Magnificent postpaid 25-4t. ‘rows 
s ’ 7 : ae , 
“Earlies P The Favorite Burpee Blend Super Giant Zinnias, etc. 


In some localities where All the finest named Giant Sweet Peas, Also. Burpee Hybrid 
other kinds suffer from carefully selected for a pleasing bal- Vegetables er 7" 
unbearably hot weather, ance and colorful display. Very large § = poo — Send 
many have found these flowers, long stems. 2 OUNCES — ; 


‘ posteard, or use coupon @ 
Early Sweet Peas will /4 Ib. for $1.95 clow, 


“beat the heat”. This is A 3 AY | L t , 
a splendid assortment of ny OTS 4 great sca of color in ee aa ‘ 


i a é i = a of the fields of Burpee’s ae 
colors that w ill bring you for $2. 75; Seat Peas growing _.<—_\ii 
a wonderful display next for seed on Bur- 

> = pee ‘s Floradale % 
summe! . Also pop S An 5 for $5 Farms in Cali- 
ular in frost-free ® jornia. 
sections. 2 OUNCES be 

V4 Ib. $2 


|W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


351 Burpee Building -" 351 Burpee Building £ 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. CLINTON, IOWA ira 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


351 Burpee Building, 


(more than | of a kind if wanted) 





Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) Clinton, Iowa 
Send me the Burpee’s Sweet Pea Seeds marked below, postpaid: 


Giant Ruffled, No. ec oO are No. 7613 Burpee Blend, No, 3599 
8 Pkts., 8 colors. . 6 Pkts., 6 colors... .25¢ ces 

‘= Giant Ruffled, Milied. Cc Giant Spen o. 7622 
No. 3598. Ounce....$ 1 lors. $1 
Giant Ruffled, Mixed, » Mixed 


No. 3598, 4 Lb. ..$3.75 No. 33 unces. .$f Grow Sweet Peas’’. 


. Enclosed is $............. wns cue 





RY ~ocby pes Aiea de yer 


Address ..... basics ye éneene 00 000g y ebens tebe ines 
[] Send Burpee’s 1946 Seed Catalog FREE 
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